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BYRON. 


“Tt was one of the deadliest and heavicat feelings of my life to feol year 1837, being impelled by that restiess desire for novelty which 


that I was no Joager a boy. Moore's Life of Byron. 
War did thy young soul shrink, as came the hour 
When being% bud expands into the flower, 
When we may.wed 
The pure and lovelfto our beaflag and sAze, 
* Dazzled and drauk with beautyg on th® rays 
ar By Trath on)Mfeshood'’s pathway shed ? 


Beamed not’ ‘ 
Coloring .w 


inhow prowis@%p the skies 

+, bright, and sunny dyes 

a coming years? 

Way not wealth thine which gave thoe power to bless— 

Thine the heart's store of hidden Joveliness t= 
Whenee, then, these sad ve boding fears ? 


Neture, io every wild ant, gentle mood— 
. The haunts of min—the desert’s solitude— 
~¢ Were free wo thee; 

y glorious world, young dfeomer—earth and air— 
Ovegn'g crveseall shone with fancies rare, 
Starting tg life in Poesy! 

> 


- 
How like some wandering orb lost from its sphere— 
a Erving yet hoantifuleethon dist onpedar 
» In glégms of thougbe 
Which thine aleng thy pores like the light 


— thtetds, or jotapnd al! bright, 
n 


P . eo sable vestOre Fep inwronght! 


" 


et 


Well might thet how tw thee be one of wo, 
* If tie sad Fature did its shadows throw 
: cfore thee then! 
» Nor strange it sceme thou, the gifted one, 
Shoifla’st shfink to fin# thy race of boyhood run, 
Leaving ghee [ree to cope gh men. 


Who haspot sh red when the daylicht broke 
O'er his scaled 7 startled he awolo 
. Frm deca: of \liea, ; 
Where tales of rapt the Beart were told— 
Where Lovo, true alchemist, tated all to gold— 
Aweke, to a world cold o¢ this? 


Whe would not dread to think the time might come 
When be, a wanderce from his childbood’s tome, 
Should tread the road ° 
. By thousands trod, climbing the steep of Fame, 
To lente perchance a baxned and Mighted name, 
. © When mouldcring ‘neath the vallef’s clod? 


And tho with glance prophetic may'st have viewed 
Those darkening shadows, and, thy soul subdued, 
. +5 » Wept thus to find * 
No 










i an “ «« 

distant haven waiting thee, 
hed upton Life's stormy sca, 
< wavesand wind. 


1 hon so Fike a com 

=but we would condema a 
ure decp 

burned, like thine, 

lit at Egror’s shrine, 

And we would, vadly musing, weep 


ae 
That lofty intellect should thus grow blind 
. To its own nobleness—the gifted mind 
em Be thened dio, 
is ring’ false metBors, which but lead astray, 
“4 thah ‘Truth, along her star-paved way,’ 
. 9 where unfading joywabider ~ &¢. 





ESE SSS ——— 
! ESHBAN, TUE LAST KING OF THE HOUSE OF ESAU. 
} BY MES. P. W. L———, 


} [Explanatory Note by an American Traveler-—Some time in the 


Five thousand camels and ten thousand horsemcn came forth 
from the glorious city of Egypt, led by Exhban and his bride; 
and Pharaoh and his hosts came forth to bexor the departure 
Brges S06 many to forego the comforts of home far the perils of distant | of Anah for the city of her husband, for Eshban’s father had 
countries, | commenced my sojourn in the East, without any definite || sought to strengthen his alliance with Egypt, and had sent 
object But curiosity and a desire to behold what I had so often seen | messengers and costly presents to Pkaraoh, and Pharach had 


described. I mad Ito . hrou : 
; 2 ae emhres chawadhase etna 1 } given his daughter to the son of Edom. The desert was bx - 


! adil dircoveride that have befiies thoustnds before me; |) hind them. They had begun to climb the mountain of Seir, 
r and Fapould not, ia all probability, have ever informed the public of i| when the cry went forth in Petra—‘Eshban of Esau, and 
my existence and percgrinations, were it not for the circumstance | || Anal of Pharaoh!’ Then went forth all Petra to welcome 
am about to relate, and of whieh I leave'the same sage public to judge |) the bride and bridegroom: horse and borseman—a countless 
a mama , | host; camels and their riders, priests and princes, soldi 

In the course of one of my fambles about the environs of Athens, I |) 0% onuztatl =~ pons r = , _ 
fell in with a young Englishman of preposscssing but singular man- || and merchants. The very mountains shook with the shouts 
|, ners, and hearing sbout him the indelible marks, not only of aristo- || of the people: ‘Eshban of Edom!—Anah of Egypt! And, 


cracy of caste, but of Nature's nobility. I had not been long with || in truth, Anah was a princess worthy of Pharaoh, and first in 
him, however, before I came to the conclusion that I beheld before ii the heart of Eshban 7 


me Of tho saddest as well as most magnificent ruins I had ever . : 
soot 1 to dwell only in the long-forgutten past, and ap- | * The night was lovely, even for Idumea, when, Anak 


SGwstant aad fruitless effurt, to be striving to connect it | ber train having been established in the costly chambers pro 

present. In his imagination every thing seemed in its pri- || vided for them, Eshban went forth to meet his Tejoicing peo- 

hues ; and he fedt a8 one who fullows the track of an earth- || ple. The whole city was illuminated ; theatre and temple, 

| qaake, an@ finds only chaos and desolation where but yesterday was |, ‘ : 

Leen splendor and eniversal prosperity. 1 lost sight of bim im Asia | *°™ and terrace, garden and dwelling, all sent forth a flood 
| of light; while women, wrapped in their long, white vests— 

































Israel's 
Jesus is the ci 
in Hin there is mercy. Thousands of years have I’) jadied! 


ishment of arrogance, and be humble. 


| Saviour; 
rolled by, and I stand egaia in the hails of my fathers—for 

" ° as ; an } . 

the punishment of my transgression doomed to witness the || ward, and w 


with priests and ,princes, wha came to offer their prayers to 
the great BekDagon of dog! And here it was, on the 
threshokl of (ils very temple, that the fearful malediction 
was sounded in my ears, ‘That Esau should pass away, and 
that Exhhan, the proudest end the las: of the kings of Edom, 
rnin in the city efter the ye ce st of his oe hac 
been given to the wigds!’ @ 4 

“It was e proud Bo Petra When Eshban brought home 
from Egypt his beautifal bride, the daughter ef Pharaoh. 


Minor, gad saw him but oace again, which was in Egypt, among the 
| mighty ruins of Thebes. But I found bis malady was increased, inso- || the costly product of Egypt—went before the prince of Edém, 
ety nes to or oe coguizanc Pod. objects. He singing his praises, and strewing flowers in his~path to the 
as lterally “ searching for the living among jong, long turgotten . . . — . 5 
dead.” Whea l approached him, he turned to with a bewildered || temple. T hea followed ‘his officers, clothed in the P arple of 
surprise, aod exclaimed, “ Child of yesterday ! that I could wake | Tyre and the rich gems and gold of the East; then the king’s 
from thisleng and terrible dream! Where the dim me- || Musicians—the dark sons of Ethiopia—-not as we see the 
morials of a race that hax passed away,l ams uous actor ina | poor, fallen children of Africa now, but the proud sons of a 
wey a - the days of the proudest Where you | callant race; then followed embassadors from the East and 
re! oaly crumb'ing stones and deserted street eee gorgeous , . . 
pateren, and 6 countiane Bast tilee th antade of the dca aitase le from the West—from Babyloa and from Greece, from Persia 
the king, and the threng of attendants !—Oh, where is the peericss | and from Tyre—a goodly train; and as-they approached the 
|, bride, and her women, the fairest and proudest uf Egypt's daughters! | temple, a captive band of our ancient and bated enemies, the 
) And the bridegroom—who was he? Oh, Death { Death! Death! how || Jewa, were brought to do honor to the king and to the great 
domortals fear thee'—and yet how merciful thou art!” Here the idol, Bel-Dagon of Petra. Slowly and sad they came forth— 
poor ruthed trom me, @md I saw him no more, though I made |, : . 
~ } the captives of proud Jerusalem; and one there was of loftier 
dilligent and inquiry for many days. | joined an expedition . . . 
' to the excavated city of Edom; but I found that, by some means, the || mien than the rest, though his garments were coarse and his 
' demented had arrived before me, and bad found a resting-ploce—the 4 ead was bald; yet all—even I, proud, inflated as I was with 
most fitting, perhaps, that the earth could have afforded, On an altar power and prosperity—cowered beneath his steady and scorn- 
|| of the principal temple I found a manuscript, which I here preseaf, | ful look. But he halted not till he came to the threshold of 
| without alteration, to Use public; but no farther traces of the wri D 
| could be discovered. Probably in some one of the many sepulc the temple, where all must do — ~ <— a = 
| his we ary frame repéses; but I would wot, if I could fad it, disturb ) remain in bondage for ever. Never did it pass from me-—— 
hallowed repose.) — ) thas look of defiance and scorn with which be paused, and 
THE MANUSCRIPT. ihing his voice, proclaimed— 
|| “Esusas, of the house of Esau, king of a desolate cif e* The Lord is God !—there is none great but Him? 
monarchef @ perished race, to the sons of to-day: Learn from thet dense and heaving mass of humaa life was 
j me the aé by a@epell; all was as still os if at that moment 
God is the God; there is none great but Him. solate and dead as now. My wrath was 
around in indignation that none smote the 
rth ;, bat none moved; and I rushed for- 
own hand would have smote him, but he 
i utter extinction of my people, and the ‘invincible’ city with- || wirned to me with a look that froze the blood in my veins, 
f out an inhabitant. Alas for poor Idumea! Israel, it is true, |) and raising his and voice at the same time, exclaiméd : 
has been scattered, ond the glory of ; h, thy ancient ene- | “< Thus saith Lord God: My sword shall be bathed 
, my, is departed; but Edom—vainglorious Edom, has none || ijn heaven; behold, it shall come down upon Idumea, and 
! left to tell of his fallen greatness. Yet it seoms but pow that | upon the people of my Curse, unto judgement. From gene. 
hthe Huet, and the South, and th® West, ord the North sent || mtionto generation, it soy le shall pass through 
lof their goodliest treasures to butich the City of the Rock; fj # fr ever and ever. But nt and the bitters: shall 
: . . r ’ || Rossess it; the owl also, aud the raven, shail dwell in it; and 
that sexl#in her strength, ‘1 shall never be moved!’ and |}... shell stretch out the line of confusion and the stones of 
these silent halle were busy with the actifity of hundreds of || empsi Phey sball call Aye paged to the king- 
|ahousands. How often have [ seen this very tenipl@@rowded } dom, but none shail be theres and all her princes shall be ° 
* | nothing. And thorns shs/iteome up in her palaces—oetties 
and brambles in fortresses thereof; and it shall be a hab- 
itation for dragons and a court for owls. 
4 There was an awful pause. The whole city was suddenly 
in palpable darkness and the voice of that fearful 
mam was again heard, like the voice of thunder, pouring out 
ite terrible dooms tiongam this devoted city: 
“Lo! thy terriblenoss hath dece'ved thee, and the pride 
| of thy heart, oh thou that dwellest in the cleits of the rocks— 
thet holdest the hight of the hill! Though thou shouldst 
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’s, I will bring thee down 

i le pap proud a of Esau— 
and the last! thou shalt yet walk this spot when 
are accomplished, and the very diist of thy peo- 
winds; betause thou compel 
of the living God toblaspheme, and bow down 
molten images; and because thou sayest in thine heart— 
Whe is the Lord, that he can do this great thing?” 

“The prophet ceased his terrible denunciation; but the 
mountains shook to their centre, and all felt that the fearful 
doom was about to be fulfilled. The lightning played about | 
the mountains, till the whole mass seemed wrapped in a con- 
tinuous sheet of flame. And the captives, with solemn pace, | 
turned from the appalled and fear-struck multitude, and 
walked through thetagnificent portals of the city; yet none | 
dared stay their steps, for they felt that a terrible power 
sheltered them from harm. Fears that night—that tremen- 
dous ‘hight, took hold of every heart in Idumea; but most on 
mine, for I felt the awful certainty that every word should be | 
accomplished. But morning came, and men began to forget 
the terrors of the night; and business and pleasure succeeded, 
and tranquillity and prosperity were again the inhabitants of 
Petra. 

“Years passed away; but of all my wives, my beautiful 
Anah was the woman of my love. I have mingled with the 
great ones of the world ; I have gazed on the fairest of earth's | 
daughters; but never have I seen a fairer or a gentler than 
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|| tion; I rejoiced in the maledictions which an unjust world | 


rapture. The professors called me a prodigy. They prated 
of genius and intellect; but I was not flattered; my thirst was 
too intense, my feelings too deeply alive, to pause or bestow 
a thought on flattery. ‘The adulation of my fellows was but 
a breath, scarcely stirring the surface of deep waters. 

“I was not then religious. 1 had no abiding system of 
faith ; but I delighted in some of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Some of the descriptions there given were so vivid to 
my imagination, that I coukl scarcely believe I bad not my- 
self been an eye-witness to them. One thing I # have 
observed : which was the hatred I bore tothe descendants of 

Abraham. There were dames among them that allfieted me | 
strangely; changed as they may seem by language and pro- | 
nunciation, yet they often threw me into a dreamy revery. || 
I would have given kingdoms to solve the mystery; but the | 
time was not yet fully come. Yet I went often amapg them; | 
I witnessed their ceremonies ; I listencd in dreathtess eager- | 
ness to the voice of the Hebrew priest; and yety the more | 

listened—the more intensely I became interested, the more l 








deeply I hated the whole race. I gloried in theiradegrada- | 


heaped upon them. But when I questioned my heart why 1 | 
so hated them, there was no answer. ! 
“The time of my minority expised. I was called rich. | 








Anab, or ber more gentle daughter. But Anah was smitten 


were employed to keep the place, and burn incense daily be- 


but it was empty, only that a jackall had made his lair in the | 
very spot where my beloved had been laid. And I have been 
in the theatre; I found the very seat where, in my pride, J 
sat above my people, who came thronging here in pursuit of 
pleasure. Where are they? I cannot find even their very 
ashes. I went to the apartments of my favorite daughter, 
the child of Anah. Seuutiful and rare were the treasures of 


ter mockery, a she fox had brought forth her whelps, and 
growled fiercely at my intrusion. I went to the house of 
Hildad, my privy counsellor. The brother of my heart was 
Hildad. I hoped to find some trace of his household—some- 
thing to tell that Hildad had lived. Alas! onc of the most 
ferocious of the sons of Ishmael had made his den in the very 


my life, as an intruder, where my fathers had lived and 
reigned for ages. I have found the familiar places of my 


| travel. 
by the hand of death before her beauty yielded to time, and | face of the earth. I visited the New World; I plunged in 
my heart was made heavy. But skillful men from her father’s 
land embalmed her with costly spices; and I built ber @ | of cities and temples over which the stately furest 
tomb, the most sumptuous in Edom; and a hundred priests | 


I climbed the loftiest mountains; I mingled with the | 
fore the shrine where Anah reposed. I have found the tomb; 


this place ; but I found only the dusty stone; and, as if in bit- | 


a , mee " ahr \| my wanderings should cease, and I hurried thither. 
chamber my friend, rough y threatened to away 


There was none to control my actions, and I resolved to | 
Eight years have I been a restless wanderer on the | 

to | 
the dark recesses of the forests of America; I vis ruins 


| 
t | 
and fiercest of the tribes of the wilderness and the mountains. | 
| L encountered danger, and hardship, and suffering—suffering i 
| from heat and from cold, trom hunger and thirst ; I was pur- |! 
| sued by wild beasts; I was threatened by still more ferocious 
men. Three times have I been shipwrecked, when all but 
myself perished; yet still an unseen power held me up. A 










growth of ages; I explored the deepest caverns of 





longing for hing I could not find goaded me on and on, | 
for ever I stood amid the ruins of Greece. The || 
hills and the valleys were the same; but I bad nothing to do \ 


with mouldering ruins, and I turned away and embarked for ! 
Egypt. The destroying angel had been before me, and I was | 
sad; but I heard a voice behind me which said that my toils 
were nearly at an end, and my destiny fulfilled. { heard of | 


Petra. My heart responded t@ the name; I 





that there | 
I did! 
not wait for guide nor passport; what were they to me, im- | 


pelled as I was by invincible necessity? I procured two | 
camels, and sat out on my journey alone; for I was at home | 








kindred; but even their dust is given to the winds—their i, the desert. At every step new light dawned upon me; || 


tombs are wide open, and empty. 
“ The curse of Edom is fulfilled, and I have seen it. 


ill bere, on the portal of this very temple, which, ages long 
past, I built and dedicated to the god of Babel, the whole | 


ee 
not resist—that touched a hidden chord in my heart, even to nihere ae The New-Yorker, 


1. 
I wovutp I were alone, 


Beneath the greenwood tree? 
I'm weary with the crowd, 
And they are vexed with me 
Vainly the triflers seek 
For my once careless gice! 
I've laughed at thee, young Love, 
And scorned thy ‘ power dighoe,’ 
I must fain confess, 
laugh is fairly thine? 

My champions, Wit and Mirth, 
Have sought another shrine! 
‘Thou 'rt reckoned wild and gay, 

Bot that I must deny— 
For since I 've known thea, Love, 
I only weep and sigh! 
—Once fagomoat of the throng, 
» For mirth and levity.: 
They say that thou canst fly: 
Pr’y thee, unfold thy wing! 
Thou shak’st thy saucy 3 
But, sure, thou "le bring 
Hope ?—or thy victim dies 
Of this grange suffering! - 
[ have Y a coed spell 
That wovgp round my heart } 
I have darkened a bright gleam ; 
I have wakened from adgeam; , ‘ 
I have snid—" Sweet Love, depart!” 
I will cling to thee no more, : 
Consumer of Youth's bloom! 
Thou bast wasted my young years 
In reveries and tears, 
In restiess hopes and fears! 


I flung before thy shripe, 

In my artlessness and glec, 
A pure, unsullied beart, 

And a spirit brigilt and free. 
Would I could win again 

Those treasures I Hinve lost! © 
I weep, and weep in Vain, & 
But cares and wearing pain 
Have bound me ia their chaio— 

And tears cannot restore 

What i lost for evermore! A.B. 

ss 
oti = From the ne@ Book of Mount Auburn. 
CHURCH-YARD SKETCIIES, 
BY». 8. TRaTCHER. . 

Few things have interested me more, in my rambles about 


> 


have but one short pilgrimage more, and I shall be as og of | truth burst upon me, and I saw how the tremendous wrath of | the world and especially over the old countries, than the visits 


my kindred. In the desolate valley of El Ghor the of 
Idamea met the armies of Israel. Long and bitter 
the strife between Esau and Jacob; but we 

strength for a desperate effort. We heped to , 


very gates of Jerusalem, and carry fire and slaughaer in ol || —_ 


course. Fearful and long was that dreadful strife. I saw 
my princes slain, and the pride of my nobility lying in heaps 
—the dying and the dead; but I saw no more. I remember 
that a stone from a sling struck me on the temple; the ear.h 
became da:k—and Esau reigned no Edom. 

“Of my early childhood in my id existenre, I have 
small remembrance. My first recollection is a feeling of be- 
wildered rapture at an ancient air sung by an cld wandering 
Gipsy. Withered, and old, and sun-burnt as she was, I could 
have bugged to my heart that poor creature, as an old And 
familiar friend. 1 remember, too, of a strange sensation when 
taken to visit a here some young’ palms were 
growing. Time passed. I regarded as a strange and 
wayward boy, for even then iy soul thirsted for 
I knew not what—distant and unattainable. 1 walked 
amongst those that men taught me to regard as my fe 
with them, but not of them, for I felt as a stranger. 1 en- 


tered the University. I soon became distinguished for my 
Proficies._y im the languages of the East; to me in 


~ 


them & mysterious charm, a strange fascivation, that | could 


T fore Him; and the last King of E 






Almighty had been poured out, and every prediction of 


last and greatest King of the house of Isracl.” 4 
i Taistty Cuvrcn, in Broadway, at the head of Wall-st., | 
is being pulled down, preparatory to the erection of a ‘ grand 
eathedral.’ The 
ago than 1788, is found to be rickety ard unsafe. It is 104 
feet long, by 72 wide; the steeple is 198 fect in hight. The 
first church edifice erected on this spot wos in 1696. In 
1776 it wns dest in the great conflagration which laid | 
\ in ashes 492 buiidings, or an eighth part of the city. I 








1788 the present building was erected, as stated above. The them here. Nor, will the reader 


I have made to grave-yards. 


In this country, the travelér, 


» , howeves much his mind may be so disposed, can depend but 
4 prophets faithfully fulfilled. I have humbled myself be-  jinle on such sources of om Bathe and millasiee..Be isa 
sau dies, full @faith in the «ad fault of gs Americans, t 
the dead. 
external appearances. 
| We are a hard, practical people, intensely absorbed in busi- 
ness, pane 

ent structure, a!though erected no longer | livelier kinds of excitement, educated and impelled 


t, for the most part, we neglect 
We are inclined, generally, 1 know, to disparage 
We bave a contempt for ceremonies. 


by circomstances which accustom us to the 


every 
way to undervalue and lose sight of what the 
graces ofcivilization. These peculiarities, the and 
i which are plainly perceptible r de- 


ice of action and _e of life among to be 


counted for easily ¢ 


ac- 
; no explanation need be of 
uire to be of 





it . . ‘ . on 
| Corporation of Trinity Church are immensely rich; and the | the better qualities with which, ia. the usual order of things, 


| erection of a new edi 
ll of view, rather a relief than a burden, ir property 


'| been estimated fs high as 20, and even 30 millions. 
” , N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





took a slip of the Tusli treey it in 

the palm of his lett hand, ced held tcabontt 

position it has remained forfive years. 

a fme shrub; the muscles of the arm which su 

rigid and shrunken; the nails of the have 

“ar dagpins emia, the wretched devotee sleeps, 

eats, drinks, t to his strange position, 
having lost his of public applause. 

oes >”. — ; 


will Be to them, in a financial point } and asa matter alm 
connected. Still, ho 
|| amounts in value to several million dollars. It has sometimes |, of feeling, I am tem 
us asa ‘fault.’ Undeniable 
attractive and preposscasing 
| munity—the gentler graces I 
Ontestat Fasaticism—A wretched fanatic in Bombay || ourselves—is a thoughtful 
pot, it in I will not enlargevon this sabject, 
is head, in which | Much, in illustration of my meaning, and in confirmation of 
The Tusli has grown | the justice of these general stiictures, might be said concern- 
it have || ing the condition in which the gra 
e frequently 
5 oie diaapenhte and if, in the 
; , in the course 
of mine, I can hope to suggest to any 


commonly 
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so far as we are concerned. 


of this country are 
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journal, Who that has roamed over those countries in any 
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which may help ever so little to improve the state of things 1 
refer to, | trast that waat has already been said directly to 
the purpose, with the allusions which may occur in the se- 
quel, will be sufficient for the end. 1 bear in mind, too, that 
an improvement is already going on. We are not, in our 
po. arg mp quite so heathenish as we have been; 
60 » L was going to say, but that would be a libel 
which a com amiable people do not deserve ; so al- 
together ‘ practical,’ is the American version of this char- 
acteristic. The feeling in which the beautiful establishment 
at Mount Auburn originated, and the spirit which bas sus- 
tained it so well, are consolatory symptoms of a better era of 
public sentiment about to dawn; and that example itself bas 
done very much to bring up the more ‘ perfect day.’ Let us 
hope that it will do still more; that its sweet influence wiil 
go forth through the whole length and breadth of the land ; 
that every new establishment which is raised around us, in 
generous emulation of this, may be a fresh helper, a resistiess 
pleadcr like itself, in this cause of the heart; and that 
so the time may be duly hastened, when even the pilgrim who 
comes from other climes to visit us, may read, wherever he 
wanders, on the face of the soil, the character and praise of 
the living generation in the works which shall indicate their 
remembrance ef those that have passed away. 

Let us hope for these things, | say. And meanwhile we 
may borrow a leaf, as I hinted before, from the Old World's 


thing like a leisurely way, or at all as a traveler should, whom 
aught animates beyond this restless, rankling, eternal thirst 
for helter-skelter business and filthy lucre, but has a memory 
richly stored, for the rest of his life-time, even out of the 
grave-yards alone? A memory! aye, and a heart too, stored 
with loveliest images of thought, with feelings that are a 
ceaseless fountain to refresh the soul—with pictures of sweet, 
sequestered scenes reposing jn the Mind's meditations, ull 
beautiful as in nature itself—sunny and still as the little lakes 
of the hille—haunting and soothing one’s spirit evermore. 
England, most of all, is full of these resources. Everywhere 
the kind of church-yards I refer to are to be found—old, ven- 
erable, mose-mantled—in every way picturesque, yet greenly 
and freshly rural—the very homes of meditation. There isa 
hearty homeliness in the English character, with all its faults, | 
which delights in these outward observances of offectionate 

respect fur the dead. If the ‘old countrymen’ are not re- 

markable for a quick sensibility, there is nevertheless a per- 

manent and steady ardor in their temperament, which ‘ wears | 
well.’ They may not form hasty attachments. They are | 
slow to cultivate a common acquaintance. Even the ‘so- 

ciable’ spirit which scems to be dee to the indifivrent circle | 
one daily meets with, seems often a drudgery to them. But 

they have hearts, nevertheless, and these are ‘in the right 

place’—none the less so for the lack of that superficially so- | 
cial and almost physical effervescence of motion and expres- | 
sion which has obtained for some nations the credit of being | 
more amiable, while in fact they are only more sprightly, and | 
perhaps at the same time more vain. Among no people, at | 
ull events, are instances of persevering fidelity in friendship | 
between the living more numerous; and it is the same feel- | 
ing, the same substantial, homely, hearty character, which, | 
in equal proportion, manifests itself in a thousand most touch- | 
ing though simple forms of association between the departed | 
generation and those who survive them, through all the hum- | 
blest hamlets of the land. 

I dwell daily, with a pleasure which I cannot express, on 
the remembrances of these sacred scenes. Not of the ‘ dim 
and mighty miusters of old Time’ alone I think, whose 

* very light 

Streams with a coloring of herove days 
In every ray;’ 

nor of ‘ rich fretted roofs 
And tho wrought coronals of summer leaves, 
Ivy and vine, and many a sculpiured rose 
Binding the slender columns, whose light shafts 
Cluster like stem: in corn-sheaves ;’ 


— 


* The crimson gloom from banners thrown ;’ 


* Forms, in pale proud slumber carved, 

Of warriors on their tombs, where jeweled crowns 

On the flushed brows of conquerors have been set, 

And the high anthems of old victories 

Have made the dust give echoes!" 
These are rich indeed with an interest of their own, but they 
do not deeply touch the heart. Grave lessons are to be 
learned from them, but, as the poet adds, too frequently they 


are but memories and monuments of power 
power and pride , 
that long ago, 


Like dim processions of . dream, 
In twilight dep:hs away.’ 

These we behold with wondering awe—it may be with a 
solemn admiration; yet these very feelings but stand in the 
way of deeper oues. We see too much—too much of man 
and his agalas ga Crowds of associations too historical 
engross the mind. The imagination and the memory aféex- 
cand 90 of the heart. No! give me the grave- 
yards of the common people, and the ; she expressions 
Of a nature Which deeme itesif unobesrved ; the simplicity of 


ve sunk 





a genuine feeling, obscured with whatever rudeness or ig- 
borance. Give me the ‘lone places’ where there is nothing 
agen Oe, BSE tana, aS Gee OH trees, and chequered 
turf— 

The temple twilight of the gloom profound, 

The dew-cup of the frail anemone, 

The reed by every wandering whisper thrilled.’ 
Where but in such a spot, and in a country full of srch, 
could genius itself have ever penned the ‘ Elegy’? Who but 
a ee poet could have been its author !—one who had 

from childhood in scenes like those he describes in 
that immortal and who bed lain the dust of his own 
mother ‘ where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.’ 
From what other source than a ‘ mountain church-yard’ could 
spring the spirit of ‘ Easter Day '—so sublimely cheerful, so 
divinely true? It was the graves that appealed to the poet- 
ess; to them she uttered her appeal : 


*‘ And you, ye graves! upon whose turf I stand, 
Girt with the slumber of the hamlet’s dead, 
Time, with a soft and reconciling hand, 
The covering mantle of bright moss hath spread 
O’er every narrow bed ; 
But not by Time, and not by Nature sown 
Was the celestial seed, whence round you peace hath grown. 


* Christ hath arisen! Oh, not one cherished head 
Hath, "midst the flowery sods, been pillowed here 
Without a hope, (howe'er the heart hath bled 
In its vain yearnings o'er the unconscious bier,) 
A hope, upspringing clear 
From those majestic tidings of the morn, 
Which lit the living way to all of woman born. 


‘Thou hast wept mournfully, oh haman Love! 
E’en on this greensward ; Night beth heard thy cry, 
Heart-stricken one! thy precious dust above— 


ight, and the hills, which sent forth no reply 
Unto thine agony! 
He, who wept like thee, thy Lord, thy Guide, 


Christ, hath arisen—oh Love! thy teacs shall all be dried. 


* Dark must have been the gushing of those tears, 
Heavy the unsleeping phantom of the tomb, 
On thine impassioned soul, in elder years, 
When, burdened with the mystery of its doom, 
Mortality’s thick gloom 
Hung o'er the sunny world, and with the breath 
Of the triumphant rose came blending thoughts of death. 


* By thee, ead Love, and by thy sister, Fear, 
Then was the ideal robe of beauty wrought 
To vail that baunting shadow, still too near, 
Still ruling secretly the conqueror’s thought; 
And, where the board was fraught 
With wine and myrtles in the summer bower, 
Felt, e’en when disavowed, a presence and a power. 
* But that dark night is closed ; and o’er the dead 
Here, where the gleamy primrose-tufts have blown, 
And where the mountain-heath a couch has spread, 
And, settling oft on some gray-lettered stone, 
The red-breast warbles lone ; 
And the wild bee’s deep, drowsy murmurs pass 
Like a low thrill of harp-strings through the graes— 


‘Here, ‘midst the chambers of tho Christian's sleep, 
We o'er death's gulf may look with trusting eye, 
For Hope sits dove-like on the gloomy deep, 
And the green hills wherein these valleys lie 
Seem all one sanctuary 
Of holiest thought—nor needs their fresh, bright sod, 
Urn, wreath, or shrine, for tombs all dedicate to God.’ 


I remember a spot among the Cumberland bills that might 
have inspired even poetry like this. It was the littl church 
(and church-yard) of Borrowdalo—tbe smallest building of 
its class in England, it is stated. Mr. Wordsworth, who 
lives in the neighborhood, said it was ‘no bigger than a cot- 
tage,’ and thus indeed it seomed, when, at the end of a long 
ramble, [ found it so nestled away in the niche of a hill-side, 
so buried and wrapped in shade and solitude, that it was dif- 
ficult to realize how even the narrow space within its walls 
should ever be filled by human w . Another such 
picture the pedestrian may have to think of, who, sauntering 
along the hedge-lined by-ways of the lovely Isle of Wight, 


suddenly stays his steps, unconsciously, to gaze over into the | 


sweet, small garden of graves clustering all round the hum- 
ble but exquisite Church of St. Lawrence ; some of them, on 
the upper side of the mountain-slope, nearly as high as the 
moss-grown roof of the building, over which one sees, from 
the road-side, a glimpse of the lonely sea, spread out at the 
base of the mountains. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
the proportions of this ancient edifice, ministerial as it is. 
The slope of the hill it is set on is so steep that the road just 
mentioned is cut into it like a grove. On the upper side, a 
ciiff towers up over one's head, almost perpendicularly, some 
hundred feet, yet everywhere, from the moisture of the cli- 
wens the richness of the soil that still clings to the rocks, 
man with a soft, silky robe of. the sweetest the 
eye ever saw, brightly spotted with clusters of flowers, and 
small shrubs flourishing out from ices, and sometimes 
laden with yines. Below the the scene grows wilder. 





The hill-side shows, far up from the water-mark, traces of 
py hag pomerel Co deere sleeps now so quietly 
at its feet. sea-stained points of crags iml 

ine E wuheed ‘d og 


one side; the vegetation wv , as 
wa wind (asthe down by i.dizzy foot-path the egg-hunters 
have tredden; and now gout upon us, in its full vol- 


ume, that terrible thunder of the surge of even these slum- 

waves. But it is a thunder that comes only in mel- 
lo music to him who saunters, as I did, in the noiseless 
| avenues of the little sanctuary in the niche of the hill-side 
j above. Many atime I stayed my steps to listen to this mur- 
mur, as borne on tha ts of the ‘ sweet sea air, sweet and 
strange,’ it swelled ana fell at intervals, like spirit-voices 
whispering to those that ley beneath. No—not to them'— 
Theirs is the ‘dull, cold ear’ the will not hear. To me—to 
all who visit this blessed temple, Di« sacred ground—to us, 
to us they speak. They tell us of the history below us, and 
of the destiny before. They mind us well of the life we are 
living—ah ! better still of the life thet we have not lived, 
where there is no more ‘ moaning of the sea.’ 


It was in this grave-yard [ noticed a humble heap piled 
over the remains of one whose annals, as the modest marble 
at its head recorded them, touched my heart. It was a 
young. beautiful girl. Sbe came to this neighborhood, I think, 

from Wales, probably for the restoration of health, Butalas! 
| nor herb nor sea-air, nor care of relative or friend, could save 
| her; no, not the yearning tenderness or breaking heart of 
| him who loved her best, and who weeps now over the un- 
| timely tale I read. To him she had been long betrothed; 
and trusting still that dear, deceiving hope which never leaves 
us, and which the poor perishing consumptive and her kin- 
dred cling to so fondly, till Life’s light goes quite out—in this 
hope the marriage-day was appointed. Preparations, even, 
were made for it. On that day she died, and here she is 
buried, as in her Jast murmurs she asked that she might be 
—in her bridal dress! Peace be to her ashes—sbe ‘sleeps 
well’ in the grave-yard of St. Lawrence! 


Not very far, but very different from this, is the yard ofthe 
| gray old church of Chale, which stands in the immediate 
neighborhood of a tremendous ipice, on the brink of the 

sea, called Blackgang Chine. Deep under this awful barrier 
a small, snug cove runs in, making what the islanders entitle 
Chule Bay ; in itself a wild and yet pleasing and gen me | 
tranquil spot, bordered by a curved beach of shining : 4 
and enlivened by tiny streamlets of water, trickling from the 
verge of the huge rocks above. A man who hated his own 
race, and yet loved nature, would choose a nook at the base 
of the Chine for his dwelling. ‘0 stranger, at least, would 
| disturb him: for If he did not pass by the edge of the cliff, in 
| the way-side, as he probably would, without knowing it, he 
| would shudder and start back from the sight: there is some- 
thing threatening, appalling, in the lonely sublimity, and in 
the intense, strange solitude of the place. But ah! if he 
knew, as I do, its history! Four times, if not more, since my 
brief acquaintance with this charming Island began, have 
gallant ships gone down, in storm and surge, in this fa al 
cove. 

I learned the history of one of these hapless companies 
from the marbles of the church-yard of Chale. There they 
were buried, with the sad solemnities suited to such an occa- 
sion, and with all the tenderness needed to soothe their hearts 
who were watching now so eagerly for the return of a long- 
expected ship. What a picture of human life—what a pas- 
sage of human history it is! ‘Sermons,’ indeed, ‘in stones!’ 
Six of the were of one affectionate family: a cr 
lant naval officer, coming home from a long service, with hi 
wife, a babe, and three elder and beautiful daughters. The 
| brother of this lady had been expecting them daily. He was 
| one of the first on the Island to be informed of their coming 
;—and of how had come !—and to behold a spectacle 
which I will not ibe. Let us hasten from the church- 
yard of Chale. The name is a knell in my memory. 


A glance at the burial-piace of the United Brethren, near 
Ballymena, in Ireland, may be a relief to the reader. It is 
another of the spots one would choose for his bones to lie in; 
for, say what we will, there is a choice, and the thought of it 
is no indifferent matter to us while alive, however little the 
fact itself may concern us or c thers in futare time. The Mo- 
| ravians believe so, at least. They appreciate justly, too, the 
moral influenc—the religious science of a grave-yard. 
do not deem it either decent to leave it neglected, or neces- 
| sary to make it frightful. The little village, which I visited 
one Sabbath morning, is embosomed in trees, and surrounded 

with the famed emerald verdure of the country on every side; 
divided into @ small, harmoniows arrangement of shaded 
| streets, that, but for the neat ows of cottages, and regular 

beds of flowers on either baad, look more like natural lanes; 
‘remote from cities;’ in a word, serene, peaceful, beautiful as 
a ‘thought of Paradise.’ I attended service in the little 
church, and afterwards walked through the grave-yard, which 
lieg.on the table-iand of a gentle green swell behind it, skirted 
with flourishing and flowery,hedges, and spotted over, in hol- 
low ‘nd beap, with checks,of « mellow mber sunshine, 
sifted through branches of leaning trees. I need not describe 
the scene in detail. The custonts of this sect, in the care of 
their dead, are known to all. How truly are they delineated 











in Montgomery's lines ow the graves of the Patriarchs: 








sequestered from the haunts of men, 

iegt nook of all that lovely glen, 

Where weary pilgrims found their last repose. 
The little heaps were in comely rows, 
With walks between, by friends and kindred trod, 
Who drest with dateous hands each hallowed sod. 
No sculptured monument was taught to breathe 
His praises whom the worm devoured bencath- 
The high, the low, the mighty, and the fair, 
Equal in death, were undistinguished there. 

Yet not a hillock mouldered near that spot, 

By one dishonored, or by all forgot- 

To some warm heart the dust was near, 
From some kind eye the meanest claimed a teat ; 
And oft the living, by affection led, 

Were wont to walk in spirit with their dead, 
Where no dark cypress cast a doleful gloom— 

No bigs yew shed poison o’er the tomb; 

But white and red with intermingling flowers, 
The graves looked beautiful in sun and showers. 
Green myrtles fenced them, and beyond that bound 
Ran the clear rill, with ever-murmuring sound. 

’T was not a scene for grief to nourish care ; 

It breathed of hope—it moved the heart to prayer.’ 


Yes, and it fills us with hope—it moves us to prayer, even to 
think of such a spot. What quietness—what beauty of visi- 
ble nature—what harmony of rural sounds—what soothing 
emblems, in a word, of precious and glorious spiritual specu- 
lations, and what stirring yet soothing monitors to Christian 
philosophy and to holy emotion, were mingled with all the 
More customary and palpable minutie of the scene! Would 
that my dust, too, might lie at last in some such ‘ crave-yard 
of the Patriarchs!” Oh! leave me not to the noisomeness o* 
a burial in the city; I like not the thought. Let the birds 
sing over me, if they will, and the green grass spring in the 
sunshine, and the violet and primrose flourish and glow in its 
midst. I would have the place no terror, at least, to those 
in whose kind memory I still might live. 1 would have it to 
console and cheer; to rouse, gently, to solemn but net gloomy 
meditation. The poorest village in the land, with all its rude 
obscurity, might easily be rich enough for this—richer than 
countless wealth can make the more than deadly dwelling- 
pees of him whose bones are shelved away in London or in 
vaults. The poorest village may be far abler than 

the most opulent metropolis to emulate Mount Auburn in its 

way ; for nature, and the love o* it, are all it needs. 

All?—TI think I hear some reader say. Where, then, are 
a Lyeagy names? The church-yards of England and other 
are full of such. See how the Gus ef Pére la Chaise 
teems with them! What monuments—what historical and 
classical lati what scholars, conquerors and bards 


? 
A 





—what hints and he!ps to patriotism, and perseverance, and 


high ambition! 

Ay, and to other feelings, I fear, less in unison with that 
which is, or should be, the reigning spirit of the place ;—per- 
haps to some but too well adapted to counteract it ; to sensa- 
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lead, than some few «ges hence it may become, when opr 
ence, and luxury, end fashion, and ail the whims of human- 
‘ry, and all the workings of time, shall have made it mor 
like the great show-place of the gay and vain Freach Capita! 
Cher indeed there will be over it a halo of glory ; but will ite 
-harm for the heart remain the same? Future generation: 
nay be prooder of it than we are; but can they be as fond! 
Will not the musing moralist of those days, sometimes, weary 
of sensations and splendor, turn or seek tu turn back in ima- 
ginstion to this uncrowded quietude and primitive simplicity 
—this glistering turf—these cool, sweet-winding avenues anc 
oaths—this green, fresh beauty of the woods? Will he no! 
think how once, with the first flush of the verduie, 
peapesirte cl Male ee al nso 
‘he city’s populous streats at least °could wrap them- 
-elves so soun in solitude and bloom ’—How here, even thos 
e whom trial and toil bad made the world a wearjness fim 
he time, might learn, from the depths of nature, in interval- 
solemn bat refreshing meditation, to look forth with com- 
placency, and renew themselves as they looked, through the 
tree-tops of the mountain-summit, on many a glorious visior 
of what had seemed to them before no better than a ‘ foul anc 
wstilential congregation of vapors?’—How here the rhourn- 
or, left alone with his Maker and His works—save only thes: 
modest monuments of sacred sorrow, and fuith, and love, s 
precious to the soul—might find himself at length consoled by 
the soothing ministrations of natwre, and made, by all the 
mighty though gentle influences of reason—of religion, awa- 
xened to new life within him, a wiser and even a happier be- 
ing than before? Yes, such surely will be some of the reflec 
tions and the regrets of future generations. Let it be ours 
to uppreciate what we possess. 


Lapy HesterStasnore, the news of whose demise lately 
reached this country, was the niece of the celebrated Mr. 
Pitt. Possessing all the brilliant attractions of female . 
with a mind enriched by a finished education, ‘wei 
an ample formmne and the expectation of a princely inherit- 
ance, she shone transcendent in the courts of England and 
the Continent, and her society was soughi aficr by the fosb- 
ion and literati of Europe. Notwithstanding these varied 
ties which would have riveted most of the sex to the circles 
of fashion und refinement, Lady Hester, some years since, 
determined upon a voluntary banishment. 
forsake the glittering crowds of civilized society and to bury 
herself in the East, that garden of Oriental romance which is 
consecrated by the remotest traditions of mankind. 

Oa her first voyage she was wrecked on the shores of 
Rhodes, almost in sight of the haven of her wishes. Her 


was swallowed up by the merciless waves of the ocean; and, 
from a woman of ample fortune, she was reduced in a mo 
ment to almost absolute dependence. Her pob!e spirit, how- 
ever, rose above the surf of misfortune, and, with a deter- 
mination of purpose almost unknown in the bistory of ber sex, 
she returned to England, and collecting together the remnant 


of a ruined estate, once more sailed fur Palestine. After a 








tions—to mere excitement, more than to feelings, in the bet- 
ter sense of the word, at all. On this 
my impressions already, in speaking of the style of the cathe- 
drals and other places of the kind. F 
insensible to the just worth of the associations now in ques- 
_tion. More dignity there certainly is in these, than in m 
external decorations; and yet—I acknowledge it freely—I 
would not have the dust of Auburn to groan with such a load 
of the one, scarcely more than of the o:her. 

He who bas visited the Parisian Cemetery—whose eclat 
imposes on the imagination much more, Jet me say, than it 
can on the eyes—knows full well the expense at which the 
increase of its honors and the influence of its antiquity have 
been obtained. He who has not been there, can easily con- 
ceive what I mean. I will not dwellonsuchatheme. The 
more it is considered, however, the less disposed 
we shall be—with all our awe and admiration at what is so 
fine acd so famous in the ‘splendid’ Cemeteries of the Old 
World—the less disposed we shall be, on the whole, to envy 


any thing of exther the moral or the material grandeur | 
So long, at least, as we can multiply Mount | 
around us, it surely must be so. I know it is not | 


. to anticipate what we may not like when it 
It is Pama to burthen ourselves with the ex- 
troubles of future generations, who doubticss will nut 
gpd a mal own condition for them- 
‘ —many things—to make 

for whatever evil it may include. And yet, for such 


Hit 
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as incline to be discontented with the historical poverty of 
Mount Auburr—for such, more, as commit diese of 
seeing this want (a ive want) of mere classical 
with one 


moral character, im its wider sense—for those, 


, if any indeed are, who covet the parn- 
which intellect, and industry, and wealth and ride 
certainly accumulated so richly round the burial-p 
of even the truly great and good, as weil as the illustriously 

or obnoxious dead of other lands—for these, it 
Foe cee te Mee aes how arch bouer and fitter an eab- 


Hi 


point I have intimated || prosperous voyage, she landed in ancient Laodicea, where 


\ 
I would not be deemed || After traversing the greater part of Syria and Judea, she 


ere || inally settled in the neighborhood of the celebrated Balbec, 


, Tam sure, | 


| the feet of the early apostles once heralded the ‘ glad tidings 
l of salvation.’ 


j, that seat of ruined architecture, where the giant monuments 
jj of antiquity crowded in glorious spléndor aroundthe homble 
cottage of her desires. The wild Arabs of the desert, who 
| prow! in hordes about the prostrate cities of the East, acci- 





She resolved to] 


property, which consisted of money, trinkets end jewelry. | 
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THE MOTHERLESS INFANT. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Loox up, my lonely one, 
Up to yon ing tree, 
Whose green leaves in the sun 
Are waving freet 
Fast by its root there swells 
A mossy hillock fair, 
Where the blue violet dwells 
With the young cowslip bells: 
Thy mother slecpeth there ! 
Hark, gentle creature, hark! 
Heard'st thou a robin sing 7 
See, from yon thicket dark 
He spreads his wing : 
How sweet his chirping hum 
Announces Spring has come, 
With ita gay blossoming ! 
But she, who loved his voice, 
*Mid an eternal Spring 
Doth evermore rejoice ! 
Perchance his house he "I! rear 
On yonder verdant spray ; 
And thou shalt see it, dear, 
Rock, when the breezes sway ; 
Yes, thou shalt watch his nest 
Amid the Loree treet 
There his young brood shall rest, 
Caressing and caressed— 
But where 's the tender breast 
Whose love should nurture thee 7 


Ob, moan not thus, sweet love! 

Thy aiother is not dead— 
There is a home above, 

Where her pure spirit fled! 
God was ber cha geless trust, 
And o'er the liteless dust 

Her soul rose free; 

Lift up thine infant prayer— 
Ask for His guardian care: 
Her God shell succor thee ! 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Retters {rom New-¥ork.....No. i. 
Bostox has been termed the ‘ Literary Emporium.’ This 
| title is said to have been bestowed by Edmund Kean, the tra- 
igedian. Not to disparage so distinguished an authority, I 
|| must express my ignorance of the peculiar claims which the 
| capital of New-Exgland has to so envinble an appellation, 
| Within the last score of years, she has sent forth but few ori- 
: ginal works, and those few—with the exceptions of Prescott’s 
| * Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and such collections as Channing's 
| Diecourses, ond Webster's and Everett's Speeches, and 
| Sparks’s Writings of Washington—bave not produced any 
great impression throughout the country. New-York and 
Philadelphia have, within the same period of time, poured 
forth volumes after volumes of ongine) and edited works, 
which have elevated the standard of our literature, been re- 
| published in England, and removed from us the reproach of 
being a mere nation of tradesmen. The foolish question of 
‘Who reods an American book?’ is now no longer asked; 
and there are free communion and correspondence between 
literati on both sides of the Atlantic. It is, by no means, my 
intention to enter into the general subject of the progress of 
literature in the United States, (although that would be a 





|| dentally discovered her romantic retreat; and, «truck with 
her majestic beauty and the wild nobility of her mind, crowned 

| her Queen of Palmyra, the sucecssor of Aurelian’s Zenobia, 
who once reigned in unrivaled pomp over the wide empire of 

| the East. 

|| Lady Hester Stanhope’s religious creed was a curious mix- 

ture of Christian, Jewish, and Saracenic dogmas. She was 

| 2 Grm believer in a new-advert of the Saviour, and at the 


| same time a disciple of the Egyptian mystic science of as-| 


|, trology, by which the fate of mankind is read in the move- 
| ments and aspect of the stars. Her religion partook largely 

of a metaphysical character, and, what is worthy of remark, 

was in @ great ivesied of the material impurities of 
| Eastern superstition. A sympathetic strain appeared vo ron 
‘through her strange beliefs, and the errors and conceits of 
|| ope aet of religious ideas were either crushed or remoulded 
| by the beauties and purity of another. She was really « 


| very remarkable woman. The peculiarities of her strong 


| mind, the strange eccentricities of her life, and the close of 


owen of her existence, which set unelouded on the rich glo- 
HI ries 





which seldom rise, but which throw a never-forgotten radi- 
ance over the darkness of the past. Washington Metropolitan. 





pane land,’ have thrown a charm around her 
| memory and name which will’ live in the recollection of man 
to the end of time. She was one of those meteoric lights ago— J. & J. Ha 





| grand theme for any one who had the information and the 
|| ability requisite for its proper treatment;) but I have made 
| these remarks simply tw intraduce to the many intelligent 
| readers of the Messerger some account of what is now doing 
the literary world of New-York, ard of that publishing 
ouse, which sightly enjoys a higher distinction than any 
| other in the country, from the character of its pargpers as 
well as on account of the extent and importance of its epera- 
tions. I allude, of course, to Harper and Brothers. 
1 This frm comprises four partrers—brothers, Their noncs 
are James, John, Jozeph and Fletcher. Jomes and Joba 
commenced busi: ess, as printers, in a small establishment in 
Dover-street, twenty-thr.¢ years ago, The first book which 
| they published, and in which the imprint appeared—‘ J. & 
J. Harper,’ was Locke's * Essay on the Human Understa: d- 
ing.” Thie was successful; and its name and suceess afforded 
a happy prognostic of their future career; for, since the pub- 
lication of that celebrated philosophical treatise, they have 
made many successful casays on the human understanding. 
The brothers are, at present, (to use a good Americapiem,) 
locaieg in Cliff-street. Upon building which they occupy 
appears the same sign which was placed there thirteen ycars 
r’s printing office.’ Shortly previous to 
their removal to thie ohms, Joseph was received into the 
firm; and about one year afterward, Fletcher, the youngest, 


A Cunntse Roovr.—A cabin-boy on board of a man-of-|| became a co-portner, Thus united by the bands of interest 


war was called up to be flogged for some misdemeanor. Lit- 
tle Jack went trembling and crying, confessed his faults, 0: d 
then said— Won't you wait till I say na pesyere before yeu 

met” * Yes, # Well, then,” replied 


‘dm! . ? and 


. 


as well as the stronger ties of fraternal affection, these four 
nt to the world an admirable illustration of the 
trdlll of the moral drawn from the fable of the bundle of rods. 





. have never separatcd—never dissevered their concerne, 
trompbantly 1 "ll never say pus tags vensomaed firmly bound and united together. Ac- 


cordingly, their prosperity has been large and eonstant. ‘They 
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sre all married men, and have, ench, ‘sons and daughters.’ 
Their father, ‘the old man, is yet alive.’ I saw him the 
other day, a fine, bluff, hale, hearty, ruddy-cheeked farmer, 
who has outlived tho allotted span of ‘ three-ecore years and 
ten,” yet has he not known a day of that ‘labor and sorrow’ 
which the seriptures speak of as the doom of age. I talked 
with him about the country and the crops; and, hearing every 
word that T uttered as distinctly as [ heard his, he told me 


familiar; and our minds, ns we dwelt upon them, were filled | 
with u ‘dim, religious light,” and a pleasazt, solemn trgic 

tike that which floats under the arches of a vast cathedru’ |) 
The second series, * Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, } 
Russia und Poland,’ was successful on the name of the first, | 
but was far inferior, Besides being much less interesting, it 
lacks the quiet simplicity and perspicuous ease. The author || 


————D 
feet of youthful students, Professor Anthon’s editions should 
go into all seminaries 413 colleges. We ought to mention as 
an important companion to é.m * Leverett’s Latin Lexicon;’ 
‘or it is better than any heretor published either in Eng- 
lave or in this country. It is, as I narn from the dicta of 
scholars as well as from my own inVestuntion, 

strictly correct. You will be gratified to learn sgt P. 


4 these works is now preparing rr: + mission to Guatemala. | Aothon has in, ration and in the a Classical Dic- 
stories about by-gone times, and, in ready answer tv my ques- || He is to be accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, of panoramic | tionary, intended to take the place of t very deficiem 
tions, related instances of the smmatoall our humes ellsies. celebrity, who will take drawings of the fumous ruins of the | Sn aah _ 


It was truly an interesting spectacle to behold the good old 
gentleman, standing, like a sturdy onk strengthened by the 
storms of eighty winters, in the midst of his men-children— 
whose children’s children may, as I warmly hope, 

* Make smooth the pillow of big final rest.’ 


To convey a striking idea of the manner in which the brothers 
(‘ the boys,’ as their father calls them.) live together, I need 
ouly mention, that as tong as they have been in business— 
and notwithstanding the difference of expense of each one, 
according to his mude of life or the size of his family—they 
have never kept any separate accounts, or had any settle- 


city of Palenque, in South America, for the of illus- | 
trating a work that ieee prepecee A a ag Before | 
Mr. Swephens shall have his ‘ middle age,’ be will | 
aceumulate a competent fortune from his w—an extra- | 
ordinary fact in the history of American authorship, and the | 
more remarkable when it is considered that he was not edu- | 
cated to literature. : 

I will now say a few words, though fewer than it deserves, 
about Harper's ‘School District Library.’ A more useful \ 
and valuable compilution of books of this kind in one pub- || 
| lished series was never made. It embraces history, voyages || 








ment with regard to moneys drawn from the house fur their | 
separate support. 

The sheet which they publish annually, and which is calkd 
their ‘Trade List,’ will show you the vast number of their | 
publications, both standard and occasional. 1 send it here-| 
with ; but you must bear in mind that they have issued hun-| 
dreds and hundreds of transitory books, which are at present | 
entice'y ‘out of print.’ They sometimes get letters from the | 
West Indies and other distant ports—where the last Waver- 
ley novel still forms a topic of conversation—for some work, 
which was published by them many years ago, and of which 
no vestige remains, except, perchance, a thumbed, worn, di-| 
lapidated copy in the novk of some out-of-the-way circulating | 
hbrary. Had cither of them taken care to preserve a copy | 
of each of their publications, ho would have possessed a cu- ) 
rious library, in strange and verious styles of typography. | 





What book, among all ever published by the Harpx rs, think |! 


you, most sagacious Messenger, had the largest sale? You 
will hardly guess it. ‘ Abercrombie on the Intellectual 
Powers.’ It is a volume of the Family Library, and its sale, 
to this date, his exceeded twenty thousand copies. The 


|, and the history and philosophy of education. The first se- 


jthe whole, a ‘ Life of Washington.’ It strikes me he was a | 
| Virginian. There is a lile, too, of Capt. John Smith ;—was 





| and travels, biography, natural history, the physical sciences, | 
| agriculture, manufactures, the arta, commerce, belles lettres, 
ries consisted of fifiy volumes, and these were put up ina 
neat case, and sould fur firenty dollars! A second series is | 
now in the press, which is to include, additionally, all of || 
* Sparks’s American Biography,’ to be sold at one balf their 
| Original price. This is certainly ‘ diffusing useful knowledge ;’ || 
| it is of itself sufficient to form an era in the history of learn- | 
jing. The Library is used in all the district schools of the | 
|* Empire State,’ and 1s highly recommended by the late and | 


{ 


H present Secretaries of State and Commissioners of Common 


Schools, and by the late Governor. As there is nothing sec- | 
; tiqgal about it—nothing suited to one port of the country | 
wale than another, what could you do better than introduce | 
‘the second series into the schools of the ‘Old Dominion?’ | 
With a few additions, such as a history of Virginia—but hold ! |, 
| I look at the list, and Jo! there is already a * History of Vir- 

gini, with engravings,’ and there is moreover, to commend | 


| scene is laid in New-Orleans. 


| a highly accomplished writer. 


| because they are worth all the rest of t 


translated from Lemprieré, which has been so used i 
English Schools. oma - ae 
The mention of a workin press reminds me of my intention 
to tell you something about the jighter literary matters that 
are talked of just now. Your fi , Professor Ingraham, 
has nearly ready a new novel called ‘ Te Quadroon.’ A taking 
title, and doubiless, like his other romances, it will be replete 
with spirit-stirring incidents and marvel-making «cenes. The 
He is passing his summer 
among the lifu-giving breezes of Sc "s Mountain. It is 
said that he intends a voyage to England in the Autumn, in 
company with the brilliant Editor of the Louisville Journal, 
George D. P’reqtice. I bear that W. Gilmore Simms has in 


| contemplation a romantic history of the Marion and Sumter 


Wars in South Carolina—a noble idea, and in the hands of 
You ought to anticipate its 
appearance by giving us some extracts in the Messenger. It 
may be in full progress by this time. Halleck has been per- 
suaded at Jast by the Harpers (they must have harped on one 
string for a long time,) to publish ‘Fanny’ and his Croaker 
pieces. They appear in a neat volume, with a vignette 
view of Weehawken, concerning which he most exaggerating- 
ly sings— 
“* Weehawken! in thy mountain scenery yet, 
All we adore of Nature in her wild 
And frolic hour of infancy is met; 
And never has a Summer morning smiled 
Upon a lovelier scene”’—— 
I would quote for the length of six stanzas, if the 
had not been in two-thirds of the news: rs in the Union, 
poetry in the vol- 
ume. But poetic license never reveled in more outrageous 
hyperbole. Weehawken is a pretty place, and commands 



























not he a Virginian? One would think, indeed, that this Li- | . = : ora 
, other volumes ia this valuable colicction have sold ‘excellent | trary had iam compiled as much for your State as for ours. Te ee ean the vicinity 
his well,’ varying from seven to twelve thousand copiers each. | Your Board of Education should look to it. Nothing cheap- | is often melodiously musical. Take the following specimen 
on Toere are eighty-five volumes in the serics. Bulwer's novels || er—nothing better could be universally introduced into your |, P his Epistle to Waker Bowne: 
trae come next in the order of sale. Of the * half-dollar edition’ || common schools. rom his ; -P > With rao 
ie of Rienzi, (incredibly cheap!) fifteea thousand copies were || Of equal though not of such general value as the ‘School || “ Where are — ae ae ° 
x sold. Among American writers—strange as it may appear! | District Library,’ 1s Professor Anthon’s ‘Series of Classical ‘Ses Covavens thei ane al 
ard —Panulding’s works have commanded the widest circulation. || Works.’ Theeo have, as I have been glad to observe, been | ty te ee il a yam, ont 
po yf A different wea from this is probably entertained by those |! discriminatingly and satisfactorily commended from time to With the los ti iad with the wars , 
mt’ who chuckled over Mr. Wills's late lashing review in the |! time in the Suuthern Literary Messenger, as well as in the ith the lust Mleiad; . 
ngs Corsair; which, by the by, [ regretted to sce transferred to || New-York Review, the Knickerbocker, the Democratic Re- | 4 at nang ° meeps itil 
and your pages, although you also gave the antidote administered | yjow, the New-Yorker, the New-York Mirror, and other pe- ith taete ows years Joy ond ariel 
any to the public by the Courier & Enquirer—such as it was! | riodicals of high repute. How vividly do I remember the Spring’s bud and Autumn's ° 
psa d . Saw f ber ag geet y : With birds that round their cradles flew ; 
and Mr. Willis’s statements were untrue. Me. Paulding és pope |) poi) and struggle with which, when a lad at school, I dug into | We A winds that in their boyhood one. 
ared lar, and his books do ell. Morcover, they were never sent || the unilluminated text of the old editions, with their horrid | wach lost ight’ a coy 3 last ni At's dew.” 
rks, to the editors of the Cor-air for their commen lation, as was || marginal references and impenctrable notes! I used to think | af seas 8 r 
h Fe intimated; at least t' ey were never sent by tre publishers. |) i: 9 sin to peep into a trunsiation for he solution of a knotty || The rhymes of the first three couplets are execrable; the po- 
h of The cause of Mr. Wilus's attack was a * secret grief,’ a‘ si- |) seutence ; and as for pretending te comprehend what I could etry of the last three verses is very beautiful—and the whole 
wh leat sorrow.’ You must know that he is quite a ‘ prewr | translate, dear me! 1 neverdreamed of such a thing. I should | Lows as sweetly on as if it melted from the lips of a silver- 
ed j chevalier'—a gentleman who is extremely punctilious with | have devourcd an English note or explanation with the avid- || tongued improvisatrice. The best of these jeux 
een regard to matters of personal attention and efiquette. He | ity of a starved urch™ ; but no: the notes were in a barbarous | @ esprit, these minglings of fancy and fun, is _¥* to 
y my wold probably be less disturbed by the most desoluting crit-| latinity, ten times more difficult to get at than the text. Oh, || Recorder Riker. The first quotation prefixed to is ex- 
ss of iciem of his poems, than by the least personal disrespect. | tho aguny of my young spirit, when I carried up my weary, | tremely felicitous. The pun is perfect. 
be a When Mr. Willis was ruralizing with bis then coadjutor, Gen- || aching bead and my detested task to the pedagogue, who, | “ On they move 
the eral Morris, on the romantic banks of the Hudson, Paulding | wigh ferule-tripod in hand, governed the waves of boyish tu- | In perfect x to the Dorian mood 
~ > was in the vicinity, at the Louse of his relation, ag mer mult, and looked to me far more terrible than Ho og Of flutes and soft Recorders.” Milton. 
Ret neur Kemble. Willis was never cailed upon by the Kembles, | pune, Pardon me this divergence a little farther still, my | 
ing or invited to their festivities; and be attributed the slight to | Year Messenger, while [ describe my school-dictator in the || I cunt Saas ag ee a ee of 
hing the influence of Paulding. ‘Hine ille lachryma!" The) verse of a poct unknown to us, but who was, in nature as he Bio. —_— he following, the first not be mae | 
any critic gave out that he was incited to his severity by the fact) was in name, a Bird of song *: aoe te = a sound SThe second is a graceful tribute to 
re as of Paulding’s having abused bis early productions in the Cou- “ The grandeur of his face read it a oan a . 
pei ae rier & Enquirer; but the least inquiry would have satisfied Was like the ancient Roman's, wisely stern; the genius poraries. 
hin upon that point; fur Col. Webb is not the man to have | He did not teach, but ordered us to learn ! “ Thus shades the green and growing vine 
Ani hesitated a single instant to declare himeclf the real author In all the solemn labor of the school, The rough bark of the mountain pine ; 
Jobe of all the pasquinades which bad appeared in his journal He thought, and looked, and moved, and epoke by rule, | Thus round her freedom’s waking steel 
ven about Mr. N. I’. Willis. And, as he shook his learned head, and enst Harmodius wreathed his country’s myrtle; 
Ww I have fallen into this digression ey to make known | His eye around, that threatened as it passed, And thus the golden lemon’s i 4 
: d the true ixsue in the case of Willis es. Paulding; but now re-| Each ‘glance was measured, every shake so true Gives fragrance to a bowl of turtle. 
1. e- venous a nos moulous. 1 should have used the expression | That e’en the motion of his pond’rous queve “]Jilthouse, whose music, like his themes, 
b- American novelists, not writers, in speaking of Paulding; for Seemed like a formal pendulum of lead, Lifts earth to heaven— whose dreams 
u none of his productions can have been sold to the extent of To time the mental clock-work of his head! Are pure and holy as the hymn 
line, Stephens's ‘ Incidents of Travel,’ or Miss Sedgwick’s domes- . @ e e e * * Echoed from harps of seraphim ' 
nae tie tales, ‘The Rich Poor Man and the Poor Rich Man,’ Such was the man who at my father’s boord By bards that drank #¢ Zion's fountains, 
m,) * Live and Let Live,’ &«. It is not ditficult to account for | Dined twice a year, and, from his brain, ill-stored, y When glory, peace and hope were hers, 
cupy the extraordinary success of ‘ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Quoted with pride—methinks I hear him speak— And benutifal upon her mountains 
years Arabia Petrwa and the Holy Land.’ Just after its publica- Three scraps of barbarous Latin, four of Greek, The feet of angel messenge7s ; 
“ys tiun, Mr. J. 8. arrived in New-York, and com- Which made my father stare, my mother sigh, Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
>t menced his lectures. — drew ten yee nme And wish her son just such a prodigy !” The heart, ite — and its joy, 
ete ant to hie audi aded ia high wane Gow rogressive spirit of the age and the demo- » mothers blend with their caress 
on of Me. John L. Stephens. This he also did in other parte oan —s oe bi emall wy such podegogues are now-a- | oon of truth, and gentleness, 
f the of the cocatry. The D che Aendiihien ofa unprosedontes do-it a surely ven; and thanks, a thousand times repeated, to And virtue, for the listening boy. 
ers mand fur the book, and the furnishing of the author's ets | the Publisher and Editor, who, by giving such books as those "s lovelier flowers for many & dey 
3 to the pretty amount of some five of six thousand dollars! im the Classical Series, have rough plain and ‘ave blossomed on his wandering way; 
ae Look, besides, at the sacttd associations which these Travels | 1)’ er straight JF ged srod or Beings of beauty and decay, 
suggested: They passed Over the very scenes of the Bib!e;|| They slumber in their autumn tomb ; 
They they told the old names, with which our cars had long been |] * The late James Bir’, an F . 














But those that his own ten River, 

And aeseshdl te ate his home, 
Charmed his sqns ‘tom mortal doom, 
Bloom on, and wi! loom on for ever.” | 
The little volume 0efore me comprises simply Halleck’s | 
playful pieces > “is Alnwick Castle, and other poems of a 
more serio=s cast, are soon to appear in a new edition, with 
some new stansas, if the poet be not tee incorrigibly | 
= You will learn my opinion of this ’s rank as a) 
poet from an article in a late number of the Democratic Re- | 
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N more abvewdness than she had displayed in the morning, that 
the stllant young gentleman was a thief, the sketch of her 
it a chimera, and that there was seme inconvenience in 
being one of ‘ The Beautiful Women of Paris.’ Paris paper. 
—7—____— 
From the Token for 1840, 


SECOND THOUGHTS BEST. 





view, entitled ‘Recent American Poetry.’ That article 


Ops eenrten ag a ini since I wrote it myself. | em inde 
shall not bid you good bye for this month, my dear Mes- i lute rule. The faculties of perception, comparison, judge- 
i 


senger, until I tell of fico new works which are shortly 
to be ushered before the public, which will make some pleas- 
ant noise in she literary circles. ‘ Hyperion,’ by Professor | 
Henry W- Congfellow, is printed and ready to be published. | 
Why it is not, Mr. S. Colman can tell, not I. I have read 
every word of it with complete delight. It is a prose-poem | 
of the most quaint and delicate workmanship. ‘There is just | 
narrative enough to it to serve as a thread to hold many | 


pearls, not ‘at random’ but in order ‘strung.’ The scenes || 


are laid on the European continent. I will say no more now, 
as I mean that you shall have a netice of it at least. The 
ee Stan oem has just been commenced by the 
arpers. They are not to issue it till after its publication in | 
England. When that will be, who knows but Colburn? Ik 
is called ‘ Morton’s Hope.’ The Editor of The New-Yorker 
has seen it, and describes it as written in a clear, vigorous | 
and beautiful style. He says, in his last week’s paper, that | 
it will elicit “higher praise from higher sources than any | 





work of the kind ever before given to the public in this coun- 


try.” By the way, I hear that the Harpers are to bring out 
the lyrics of your friend and correspondent, Park Benjamin. | 
What do you think of it? Is he wise to venture upon sucha 
collection of his ‘ unconsidered trifles’? 

I should have mentioned, as an evidence of the extent of 
the work and business of these publishers with the musical 


mame, that they employ one hundred and twenty-five men || 


and seventy-five girls; that they occupy two large buildings, 
and that they have invested in stereotype plates full two hun- | 
Fs and Fa doliars. *No more, at present,’ | 
rom your fait r 
‘News York, ‘angust 13, 1020. PROBUS. 
,———________+? 
One or ‘tHE Beavtiret Women or Paris.’—For some 
time past a work has been published im numbers under the | 
rather odd title of ‘La Belles Femmes de Paris.’ A bio-| 
graphical article is annexed to the portrait of the happy wo-, 
man who is deemed worthy of shining in the collection. Wo-| 
men of all classes, the queens of the shops especially, are sin- | 
gularly delighted at being introduced into the gallant museum, | 
in company with Italian Princesses, Spanish Countesses, and 
the great ladies of our all-powerful financial aristocracy. 
The other day, in the morning, Medame B——, whose 
throne stands in one of the most splendid shops in the Rue 
de Ia Paix, received the visit fa,very pull anliguabhediiien 





BY MISS SEDGWICK. [Coneluded.} 
Wuerx love takes possession of a mind sane in 
respects, it acts like a monomania. one idea has 


pendent existence, a complete ascendency, and abso- 


ment, have no to modify—the will no control over it. 
An angel, surely, should keep 
“Strict charge, and watch that—— 
No evil thing approach or enter ia” 
the paradise of the affections. 

The trials of the evening were not over for Ellen. It was 
her invariable custom to undress in Mrs. Dunbar’s apartment, 
and to have a little gossip over the interests of the closing 
| day, amd the anticipations of the leaf of life next to be turned, 
before they parted for the night. This is the hour, that, of | 
all others, unlocks tho treasures of the heart. Memory pours. 
out her hoarded stores, and young hope shows, by their magic | 
lantern, her visions of the future. } 

Ellen had often sat with her loving friend over the dying 
embers, reading and re-reading the passages in Fletcher's 
letters, where he dwelt on the fund remembrances of home. | 
Every mention of Ellen—and the letters abounded with them 
| —his mother repeated and repeated, and always with an em- 
phasis and smile, that sometimes made Ellen's blood tingle 
to her fingers’ ends. And yet, simple as a child, the good 
woman never dreamed that she was communicating her “~ 
and hopes, and awakening hopes never to sleep aguin. 
she knew, as a matter of principle and discretion, would not 





words, ‘‘ My heurt is set on your marrying Fletcher, and 1) 
jam sure his is, even more than mine,” she did not suspect | 
she was conveying this meaning in every look, word aral mo- | 


—— - LD 
heart—you have grown up at my side—I can never love an- 
other daughter; whomever you marry, Ellen, wherever you 
go, your home shall be my home.” 

“No, no, aunt,” said Ellen, hiding her tearful face on the 
bosom of her faithful friend, “I shall never marry—never.” 
And before Mrs. Dunbar could reply, she gave her good-night 
kiss and left the room. : 

“ Is it possible she could have understood me ?"” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dunbar. After a little reflection she quieted her appre- 
hensions with a thought that sbe had a hundred times betore 
spoken just as plainly, and Ellen hod not suspected what she 
meant. She was like the child, who, shutting his own cyes, 
fancies no one can see him. : 
When Ellen left Mra. Dunbar’s roem, she went mechanic- 
ally down stairs to perform her last household duty, which 
was to see that the hin were secured. On the floor, at the 
atreet door, she perceived ‘a note; and, on taking it up, saw 
it was addressed toa Mise Littell, Miss Preston's dress-maker, 
who lived opposite the Dunbars’. It had been accidentally 
dropped by Miss Preston's careless servant. It was unsealed, 
and Ellen, taking it for granted it related to something about 
the costume for the Reeves party, and that it might be im- 
portant to have no delay in getting it into the hands of the 
artiste, rang the bell for the servant, intending to send it, 
though the hour was unseasonable. Diana, Mrs. Dunbar’s 
crippled old cook, called out from the kitchen stairs to Miss 
Elen, that “ Doniel had just gone up to bed.” Daniel, like 
hia pagan mate, Diana, had lived out, and overstayed his 
lense of three score and ten with kind Mrs. Dunbar; and 
Ellen, hesitating to call him down, ventured to open the note, 
to sce if it were a matter of any ‘mportance. It contained 
only the following three lines: 

“Pray, Miss Littell, if you have any dealings with Mrs. 
D.’s family, do not mention that you infurmed me of the ar 
rival of her son. M. P——.” 

“] thought so!” exclaimed Ellen, involuntarily. * What 


be right; and, while she never said to Ellen, in so many || '* it, Ellen? What did you think 1” asked Fletcher, who, 


unheard by her, had just come into the opeo door for some- 
thing he had left behind. 
“Oh, nothing—nothing at oll,” said she. He playfully at- 





}tion. And even now, when the pillars of her ‘castle in the | 
| air,’ were tumbling about her head, she had no apprehension | 








tempted to wrest the note from her band, till, seeing she 
anxiously retained it, he desisted, and she returned to her 


jthat Ellen would be crushed by them. They were to meet | °¥® partment, where she breathed freely for the first time 


| now for the first time, with the most painful feeling to loving 
j and trusting friends, that their hearts must be hidden with 
impenetrable screens; but such was the transparency of dear 
Mrs. Dunbar’s heart, that, put what she would before it, the 
| disguise melted away in the clear light. To tell the truth, El- 
len’s was little beter; her safety was in the dim sight of the 
eye to be eluded. 
She washed away her tears, called up all the resolution she | 
could muster, and repaired to Mrs. Dunbar’s a nt, | 
whom she hoped she might find by this time in oall, aad os 


|| off with her ‘ good-might kiss’; but, instead of this, she was | 


pacing up and down the reom, not a pin removed. 

“ Dear aunt, not in bed yet ?” 

“No, my dear child—I did not feel hke sleeping the first 
night, you know, of Fletcher’s being here ; it’s natural to have | 





for many hours, and where she spent a long. sleepless night 
| in expelling from her mind ber shattered hoes, and forming 
| her plans for the future. 
“ Ought I not,” she said, in her self-examination, “ to have 
obeyed the first impulse of my heart, and when Fletcher ap- 
pealed to me, to have told him frankly my opimon of Matilda. 
| After much meditation the response of her couscience was a 
full acquital. She had done ail that the circumstances of the 
| case and ber relations to the parties allowed, in withholding 
her ‘God speed’ till Fletcher's ripened judgement should 
authorize his decision. She reflected, that Matilda's char- 
acter had seemed to her to have the same radical faults six 
years before, that it had now, and that, in spite of them, 
‘leteher loved her then. Perhaps she judged those faults too 
strictly. Perhaps her judgement was tinged by her self-love ; 


gk reas whose manners were particularly elegant. | 
under his arm a little portfolio of the finest green | 4 good many wakeful thoughts of past times, and so forth.” || for she was conscious, that, in the points so offensive to her, 
morocco, which, with his long hair and pointed beard, pro- | While saying this she had turned her back, and was busying | She was constitutionally the opposite of Matilda Preston. 


claimed the artist. 


“Madam,” said the youth, “I am a || 


painter, and in that capacity commissioned to contribute some | use of her handkerchief, conveying the state of her feelings as | 


Portraits to the collection ‘des Belles Femmes de Paris.’ 1 


precisely to Ellen, as her streaming eyes would, had she | 


am come to ask you, Madame, to favor me with a sitting.” || shown them. 
Upon this proposal the lady lowered her eyes, and affectedly || 


** Now you are at the bureau, aunt, please take out your 


replied that the editors were very indulgent to think of her ; | crimson shawl,” said Ellen, luckily hitting on an external ob- | 
that she could ascribe their notice of her but to gallantry ; | ject to engage their attention. Mrs. Dunbar fumbled at the | 


that she*was not pretty enough to deserve the intended honor ; i 
pressions of mod- | and dry her eyes, and then, throwing the shaw! into Ellen's | 


drawers long enough to give herself time to clear her voice | 


and humility, shone unbounded delight. After some fur- | jap, she said, ** You are welcome to that and every thing eller | 


with the young artist, cast a g 


esty 

ther negotiation, the handsome shop- 
at her mirror, 

set her hair in 


tastefully adjusted by the painter, who 
by the pain 
tired his 
but that on the following day it would | 


be forthcoming. A shortchatensued. The artist examined, 
€n connoisseur, several pictures ornamenting the bedroom, 


j-piece, over which hung, 
| among other prety things 
pion ta) al and 
being concluded, he made a most graceful bow, and 


Jeft the fair lady in one of those ecstasies which the feinale| 


Madame B——, freed from commercial lo- 
of the *Belles Femmes de Paris,’ 


a 
iH 
i 





2 


watch; 


- neck, |) pen, yeu will look th different eyes.”’ 
and both were soon followed by the dream, ever, Eien, on yet mes 
and all the joy anticipated from a woman's victory. || to between me can "t tell you, Elien, 
nobody entered the room, of which she always kept] what I mean, But 


order, put on a necklace, ear-rings and | think you will enjéy yourself.” 
bracelets, seated herself, and suffered ber drapery to be | “fe whey 
to his task. | aunt. 1 
an hour after, he rose, and courteously observing that he 


| “Yes, 1 do,I do!” cried Mes. Dunbar, her tears gushing | 


$ Miniatures, which he took ] ful, wonderful, and amazing interest in Matilda Preston. 1) 
nced charming. His ip-|! had never so much as thought of it—it 's insanity, Ellen—he | ; 
|| run in the matter of goodness. 


| “Itis a blindness, aunt, that is not like to be cured by the | 





So tear bed to enjey her triumph, she Peeler Fon with beauty. I thought Fletcher was an 


went up to her | [ have in the world, God knows, my dear child; but I don’t! 


herself at the bureau, the tone of ber voice and the frequent i 


She loeked again at Matilda's discrepant notes of that even- 
ing, and charitably allowed, that she had at first felt too much 
displeasure at what struck her as absolutely false, but what, 
after all, might be an innocent stratagem to get op a dram- 
atic scene, and perhaps to shelter emotions at a first meeting 
with Fletcher But ob, Matilda, why always a stratagem ? 
Why never letcthe appearance answer to the reality? Why 
never trust yourself to simple truth?” Because Matilda was 
afraid that truth would not serve her so well as she could 
manage for herself. We have no doubt our friends, the 





Phrenulogists, would, with a very fair intelicctual —s 
f. 


wish you to goto Mrs. Reeves’s to-morrow evening—I don’t || ™ent, have found a great predominance of the organs ef 


“ That ’s true, Ellen; but then it was not like him to ask 


| melancholy, in spite of her effyrts. 
forth afresh; “I sce that Fletcher has the most unexpected, 
| incomprehensible, unreasonable, unfortunate, strange, dread- | 

is as blind as a beetle.” 
nce of Matilda Preston.” 


|| esteem, love of approbation, and secretivencss on Matilda's 
“ It s no very rare thing, ata party, not to enjoy one’s self hend. She had aw intense love of admiration, not merely of 
shall certainly have the pleasure of obliging Fletcher.” her personal charms, for her preéminent beauty was settled 


by universal suffrage, ond she had no anxiety about it; but 


had, : model, announced Lis return you, when he saw it was so disagreeable t» you. 1 don’t see || S¢ would be thonglit, in oll her circle of acquamtance, to be 
mext day at the same hour. On Madame B—— begging to why he should set his heart upon this foolish Ivanhoeing.”” 


|| the most capable of disinterested friendship, ord of self-sacri- 
een - , he politely apologized, urging that as yct || 


But you sec why he does, aumt.”’ Ellen spoke with a smile, || ficing love; her tastes were in favor of all the virtucs—she 


really wished to be amiable and exccilent; but the virtues 
have their price, and they will not abate one jot or tittle j— 
that price 1s self-abasement, self forgetfulness, and generosity. 
* Hard is to climb their steeps;’ and they can only be achieved 
by painful and persevering efforts. At the first real trial ap- 
pearances vanish like vapor—there is no cheating in the long 


With all Matilda's fine taste, with her susceptibility to 


|| opinion, and her eager desire of praise, she was no favorite. 





“ That's just what I feel, Ellen. Men are always carried 


exception ; 

is not, or he would tell the gold from the glittering.” | 
“ But, aunt, you do Matilda and Fletcher injustice. She 
has fine qualities ; and, if what you now expect should hap- 






say, come what will, no one 


Her intense selfishness would penetrate all disguises—her 
consciousness of herself was always apparent—there was 
never a spontaneous action, word. or look. In all this she 


was oe very opposite to Ellen, who, most strictly watchful 


of world, letthe outer take care of itself. This gave 
a freedom and simp! to her , and a straightfor- 
wardness to all her , that confidence. Ma- 
tilde, in the midst of her most career, had, whenever 


silent, an of care and satisfaction—a and 
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erlection of her beauty) that betrayed the puerile anxieties | 
in which she was involved, the web she was perpetually weav- 
ing or raveling. There is no such tell-tale as the baman 
countenance, or rather, we should say (with more reverence) 
God bas set his seal of truth upon it, and no artifice has ever 
yet obscured the Divine impression. Ellen Fitzhugh’ lovely 
fuce was the mirror of ser 2 cheerfulness, and affection. 

** There is no use,” thought Ellen, as she pursued the medi- 
tations in which we left her, “in urying to conceal my feelings. 
I cannot—I never did in my life—1L must just set to work and 
overcome them. Dear Mrs. Dunbar, all those sweet fancies 
that youand I have been so busily weaving, the last six years, 
must be sacrificed at once and for ever; and I must just learn 
to think of Fletcher, as I did when a little girl—as a dear, | 
kind brother; that should be—it shall be, evough.” This | 
resolution was made with many showers of tears, and sancti-! 
fied with many prayers, ejaculated from the depths of her 
heart; and once made, she set about, with most characterie- | 
lic promptness, contriving the means for carrying » into exe 
ecution, 

“ In the first place,” thought she, “ I must have something | 
extraordinary to occupy me, or I shall be constantly, and ob | 
how painfully, watching Fletcher's every look and action; in| 
spite of myself [ shall be hoping and fearing. This must not | 


—=—= 





sure, the sympathy be expected; and she was prepared by 
degrees for the final communication, that he and Matilda bad 
plighted faith. In spite of her resolutions und efforts she 
turned excessively pule, and iried in vain to command her 
voice to speak; bat this did not surprise Fletcher. All deep 
emotions are serious. He had never himself been more so 
than at this moment of the attainment of the dearest, the long- 
cherished wish of hie heart. One hour before, he had felt a 
pang that he in vain tried to forget, when, while their mutual 
vows were still warm on their lips, Matilda had left him in 
haste, lest she should not be the first at the opening of o 
newly-arrived case of French millinery! He painfully con- 
trasted this with Ellen's emotion—with his own; and a 
thoug!t arose thruugh the mists of his mind, repressed as soon 
perceived, that there were more points of sympathy between 
him and Ellen Fitzhugh, than he had found with Matilda. 
Asto poor Mrs. Dunbar, whom Ellen trusted she had quite 
prepared for the crisis, she took to ber bed, upon the first in- 
timation of it, with a head-aghe that lasted, unintermitted, as 
vever had heasd-ache, or heart-ache, with her before, for three 
days. La vain Matilda came toask her blessing. Mrs. Dun 
bar was unaflected!y too ill to receive her. “With God's 
help and time,” said the good lady to Etlen, “ I will do my 








be, fur I know how it must all end!” 
it was nearly as important to divert Mes. Dunbar’s attention | 
ns her own, and a lucky thought came into her head. Mes. ! 


l It occurred to her that } 


Daubar’s physician had been urging ber, for some weeks, 
have a litte wen removed, that was growing in a dangerous | 
neighborhood to her eye. Mrs. Dunbar was timid and pro- | 
crastinating ; but, with Fletcher's aid, Ellen felt sure of per- | 
suading ber that this was the very best time for the operation. | 
Then sho determined at once to put in execution a project she 
had conceived, of teaching a poor, younz blind girl, a pensioner 
of Mes. Dunbar's, music. Ellen was an agcomplished mu-, 
ercian; and she certainly was rot over sanguine in beheving, 


duty to Fletcher's wife; but as to seeing Matilda Preston now, 


as I do you, my own dear Etlen, that’s not to be looked for. 
—‘ The wind bioweth where it listeth.’”” Mrs. Dunbar was 
no philosopher; her instincts alone had led ber to the discov- 
ery of the great truth, that our volitions have no power over 
our affections 

Ellen, now that all was decided, kept her eyes resolutely 
on the birght side. **] am very sorry, aunt,” she said, “ you 
did not feel equal to seeing Matilda this morning; I have 
secn ler more brilliant, but never one-half so interesting. 
Love has given an exaltation to all her feelings—has breathed 
a soul intoher face. There was a gentleness and a deference 


that's quite impossible—and as to ever loving ber as a child, || 


———————_—— 
total shipwreck, as you say, why so has many a good fellow 
before you. The storm will pass—you can fit out again; 
only don’t carry quite s@ much sail, and take out a clearance 
for some other port than Ei Dorado. As to my money, be . 
lieve me, on my honor, after the first surprise and shock were 
over, the loss has not given me a moment's uneasiness. I 
would not have put the money at risk for myself, or you, if I” 
had not secured an adequate provision for my good wife, and 
eight dear little girls, and Ellen into the bargain, if ever she 
comes home to us. Our wants are moderate, and our sup- 
plies sufficient; and, believe me, a few thousand dollars to 
be added to the inheritauce of each of my girls would not 
make one of our bright hours brighter. They will never hear 
of the loss, for I have taken care they not count u 
money that I had subjected to the chances of mercantile life. 

| I have been thus particula: to tranquilize you, my dear friend. 
| If finally you retrieve your circumstances, you will pay the 
| debt, and all will be well; and, if you never pay it—why it 
will be just as well. Ever faithfully yours, 
“Se_pex Firznves.” 

| “ God bless and reward you, noble, dear friend,” was an 
| indorsement on the back of this letter, dated two days before 
| Mr. Dunbar’s death, and written by himself, evidently in a 
| weak and tremulous hand. 

Fletcher had read and re-read the letters, and had sat for 
half an hour meditating on their contents, when Matilda, 
, who had called, on an appointment with Ellen, opened the 
|¢oor, and, seeing him deep in occupation, was retreating, 
|| when he said, “ Pray, come in, Matilda; you are the person 
I most wished to see.” 
|| “That, I trust, is not very singular! But what is the mat- 
| ter, Fletcher? Are you making your will?” 
| “Lam thinking over the disposition of my worldly effects,” 
| he replied, with a very faint smile. “Will you read these 
letters, Matilda 7” 
| “Yes; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t look so solemn; I 





that the prospect of qualifying a drvoping, dependent creature | in her manners to Fietcher, that is quite new to her. She | shou'd think they were from the dead to the living.” 


tv eara an independent subsistence, would make sunshine for | 
some hours every day. 

With these, and other similor plans ia her head, which 
were necessarily deferred till after the Reeves ball, Ellen ap- 


feels lis superiority, and it may work wonders on her char- 
acter.” 

“Do you think so, Ellen? Well—for Fletcher's sake— 
God bless him!—L’il hope for the best. I am not an observ- 


} « They are—read them, and tell me what you think of 
I chem." 


m. 
Matilda read his father’s while Fletcher perused her counte- 
nance with a far deeper interest than she evinced. “I see 


peared the next morning with a light and strong heart, and || ng person, Elien: but I have often remarked, that love, like | nothing very particular in this,” said said. “Your poor 
correspondent face, voice, and manner. Ob, if rightly put to|| suowers frum Heaven, is reviving to the thinnest soil, and | father scems to have taken his failure sadly to heart. I nev- 
the test, what uathought of powers thore are in those who | every thing is fresh, and sweet, and beautifal for a little while; || er heard before that Mr. Fitzhugh lost by him. But the Fitz- 
every day yield themselves tho passive victims to uacontrol- | but the flowers soon fade—the grass withers—nature will take hughs are very well off for the country, and I suppose it did 


able circumstances ; “powers 


That touch cach other to the quick, in modes i 
Which the gross world po sense hath to perceive, ] 
No soul to dream of.” \j 


-_ : - . : | 
Ellen talked over with Fletcher, with real interest and unaf- | 


a natural course.” 

** But, aunt,” replied Eilen with a smile, “may not grace 
subdue nature?” 

“No, my dear, no; it may help nature on in its way, but 
not change it. I am sure I have tried my best for the lest 


not matter much. Ellen was probably adopted by your moth- 
|| er as an off-set.” 
|| Nos my mother never knew any thing of the business.” 
| “No! Ob, I forgot—Ellen has lived here all her life. Bat 
why are you so sad, dear Fletcher—there is no use in fretting 


fected cheerfulpess, the arrangements for theevening. If she | six wocks to put down nature; but it is too strong for me, | over past troubles?” 


had put into action all of Talleyrand’s diplomacy, she could 
not so thuroughly have convinced him, that his surmise of the | 
preceding evening was unwarranted. Half of Mrs. Dunbar's 
griefs were removed by the conviction that her favorite did | 
not share them ! 

We could fill a volume with the details of the ball, and the 
circumstances of the following six weeks, and all the develop- || 
ments of chffracter and feeling which came from them; but 
we must cut down our history to the dimensions of ita Pro- 
crustes’ bed. We must say for our favorite Ellen, that, bat- 
ing a few inches of stature, she did honor to the character 
she so reluctantly assumed. Her usually sparkling eyes were | 
languid from the siceplcssness of the preceding night, and ber || 
color, which, in heated rooms, was apt to be uncomfortably |) 
high, was abated and fluctuating, and her dress, so happily | 
arranged and judiciously moditied, that the Saxon beauty, fur |! 
once, fairly divide the eutfrages with the brilliant Rebecea. || 
Lut with the mere externals ended all resemblance to the || 
trath of the characters. The Palmer, the Christian devotee, 
had nor eye, ner ear, but for the proscribed Jewess; and Re- | 
becca was-all delight at finding, beneath the broad brim of | 
cockle-shells, and the Slavonian, the contour and air of a very || 
elegant youag man, who, she felt assured, had returned no | 
iss her ardent lover than the boy she had parted with six 
years before. Sho managed her prepared surprise so awh- | 
wardly, that Elien wondered at Fletcher's blindness. He |} 
was indeed blind! As to poor Garston, be was so enchanted } 
with himself in the Templar’s costame, that he never once 
dreamed how near he was to a more portentous overthrow 
than that of his prototyye on the field of Ashby de la Zouch. 


Ellen.” Mrs. Donbar wiped away a flood of tears and then 
wenton. ‘ Ellen, | have been thinking this was a good time, 
while we are ull so wretched—I mean, while I am—tospeak 
to Fletcher about looking over that private desk of his father’s. 
Will you take it to him, dear? You Know I have never looked 
into it. Before strangers come into the family, it is beet to 
have papers that concern no one but us, disposed of. You 
need not say that to Fletcher; but I can trust you, dearest 


child, to suy vothing to him thet appears unfriendly to Ma- | 


tilda; just give bim the desk and key.” 


Ellen did so; and, at the first leisure moment, Fletcher sat | 


down to its examination. He found nothing of purticular in- 
terest till he came to a file of letters, marked, ‘Correspoud- 
ence with Selden Fitzhugh.’ Before transoribing the only two 
letters of interest to the reader, it is necessary to premise, 
that the elder Dunbar and Fitzhugh had been intimate from 


there childhood, and that, after their marriage, the closest }) 


friendehip united their families. A letter from Fletcher's 


| father to his friend, which seemed w have been written soon 


after his failuce, tan thus: 

“Dear Fitrzucen: My ruin is total. The labors, the enter- 
prises, the successes of twenty years ore wrecked—nothing 
remains. I am the victimyia part, of thesfolly of others, in 
part, 1 confess it aith sha of my ewn. crasping. 1 had 


competence, I desired riches, iad thus it hasended. Butthe | 
worst is to come, my dear friend. I have made shipwreck |) 
uf your little fortune, as well as of my own hopes. [have | 


been obliged to give up all my property to satisfy my indors- 
c i ) 5 3 ‘ 

ers, according the received notion, that debts to them are 

debits of honvr, and I have not wherewith to pay a penny of 


|| “You have read but one of the letters, Matilda,” said 
|| Fletcher, coldly, without noticing her last reply. 
| “So°l see; but I was thinking so much more of yeu than 
| of the letters!” She read Mr. Fitzhugh’s. Fletcher's eye 
|| was riveted to her face; there was no change of color, no 
moistening of the eye, the return message of a kindred spirit 
to a generous action. ‘“ How well he took it!” she said in 
|| her ordinary tone of voice. “I have often heard your mother 
say, that Ellen was just like her father, making the best of 
|| every thing—*‘from evil still educing good.’” Matilda saw 
that Fletcher expected something more from ber ; but what, 
exactly, she could not divine. “Mr. Fitzhugh’s letter must 
have been a balm to your father’s wounded spirit, just at that 
sad time,” she added, and paused again. A servant entered 
and filled the awkward interval with some good resson why 
Miss Ellen could not keep her appointment. 
“I am not sorry,” said Matilda, when the door closed, 
I “for now, dear Fletcher, you will go with me.” 
| No, Matilda, I cannot.” 
“ But you will,” she urged, laying her hand persuasively on 
| his shoulder, and with a look that would have seemed to 
|| denial. ‘Come, come away, Fletcher from these pa- 
; pers—you will be devoured with blue devils; come, I must 
go, and I will not go without you.” 
“ You must excuse me.” 
“You are unkind, Fletcher,” said Matilda, and her 
tears showed that she could feel keenly. Her pride 
|| not brook any further entreaty, and she abruptly left the room, 
\| not doubting, however, that she should be intercepted, orim= — 
mediately followed by her penitent lover. But she reached 


. ‘ : : rT OW retired to ber own apartment, 
Wo must pass over the next six weeks with merely saying, || the thirty thousand dollars you trusted to me without bond, | her own home unmolested, and t 


that Ellen executed her plans—that Mrs. Dunbar found, in 
the complete success of a dreaded operation, a very consid- | 
erable cou vteraction to what she still maintained was by for 
the greatest grief of her life. Dut it was plain, that even in 
no seltish gricf could her benevolent feelings be merged. She 
was exceedingly excited with Ellen's marvelous success with | 
her musical pupil, and she had the most eager pleasure, every || 
day, in the result of a eubscription Ellen had set on foot for || 
the yet unpublished book of a poor author, or, rather, a very 
wy man and good author. We must confess, that Ellen 
iad her hours of conflict, agitation, and despondency, when | 
life was a burden; but even then, the eclipse seemed 
total to her, she saw li ond the iow. Is there ever 
total darkness to the ? 

Fletcher made her his confidante. This was a pretty se- 
vere trial; but she tried to feel, and did feel, in some mea- 





| mortgage, or security of anysort. This is the requital of your 


generous, but too rash friendship ! 


“ Firzhugh, I ama heart broken man, My hope and energy 
are gone. Af it were not so, 1 might promise you a day of 
restitution—I should expect it myself; but all before me is 
dark and dreary. Even now I feel as if a fever were drying 
up the fountains of life. Forgive me—pity me, my dear 
friend; I curse my own folly. You will not curse me, but, 
believe me, I would coin my heart's blood to make you resti- 
tution. Your miserable friend, F. Dunsae.” 

The following answer to Mr. Dunbar’s letter was dated at 
Mr. Fitzhugh’s country reside written a week later 
than his. 

“Dean Dunnan: I am 


truly misfortunes; but 
my dear fellow, take heart of 


Tr you have made a 


| hurt and offended, and resolved, when Fletcher come to 

senses, to be unrelenting. There was ring after ring at 
street-dcor, and visiter after visiter was an ; 
only one she cared for came not, and to 
| was denied. At last the servant ta note ) Fletcher. 
| “There mast be something more one note,” thought 
|| Matilda, as she broke it open, The current of her feelings 
|| was somewhat changed as she read what follows: 

“My pearest Maticpa: F ive me, r y you. I have 
| seemed unreasonable and clan you, and Th “oo —_ 
, more Wi than ve expressed. heart 
a oes ie it harbors shall ever be hidden 
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ing particular interest’ in the parties, you could not partic - ' sot aside, and wait for the working of any fancy that comes 
pate the strong and painful sympathy that then thrilled every | up. I will tell him so—I am resolved. He must take th 
nerve in my frame. I- was*wrong, and again, on my keees, I |) responsibility of deciding it.” 

beg you to forgive me! I have bound myself to tell the whole |) The evening came, and, when the clock struck nine, Fletch- 
truth; and I must , that I expected still more—that I | erentered Miss Pie ton’s drawing-room, his fine countenance 
expected you would afticipate the conclusions which of course beaming with the serenity and trustfulness of his heart; bur 
were instinctive with me; but I should have remembered, my Matilda's first look sent a thrill through it, that was like the 
dear Matilda, that women, having no business habits or no- snapping of the chords of a musical instrument at the momect 
tions, the duty devolving on me at this moment would not; it is felt to be in perfect wne. She advanced toward him, 
have occurred to you. That duty plainly is, to pay my fath- and gave him her hand as usual, and she smiled; but it was 
er’s debt to the Fitzhughs. There is no legal obligation, but | a mere muscular ement, the expression was any thing 
@ moral obligation, and an added debt of gratitude that no but a smile. Her beautiful face bad all the rigidity thot » 

human law could make more binding, or could invalidate. If) tixed and painful purpose could give to it; but it was a pur- | 
I bad a family dependent on me, there might be a question ;| pose that depended on @ egatingent, and to that conti:.gent | 
but, situated as I am, there can be none. The debt, with its | the smile and the pressure of her hand were ad- 
accumulation of isterest, wi!l swallow up nine-tenths of the | dressed. 
property I have acquired; but, with the remnant, with rare || Her eyes were red and swollen, and, for the first time, ber | 
experience for three and twenty, with business talents, and | dress was not elaborately arranged. 

a fair reputation, I shall soon go forward again. Thatevent,|| Shes first, “‘ You do notleve me, Fletcher!” 
which is to be the crowning joy of my life, must be deferred || “ Not love you, Matilda? Ged only kuows how tenderly | 
for two years. This is no small trial of my philosophy—of) I love you.” 












































































my religion (for I will use the right word;) but, with this || “No, Fletcher, you do not Jove me—the truth has broken | 
bright reward ever in view, no labors, no difficulties will daunt |, upon me with irresistible proof.” 
my spirit. Dearest, dearest Matilda, forgive me for having || “* What do you mean, Matildaf What have you heard?) 
for a moment doubted you. It was the first time. I believe, | Surely it is not—it cannot be” {i 
as I believe in all truth, it will be the last.” “ It is, Fletcher. Your note has nullified our engagement. || 
The following brief note, in pencil, was returned by the | | bave judged you by my own heart. I have questioned, ex- | 
servant: | amined that, and I um sure that no fancied duty—no abso- || 
“Come to me at nine this evening. I shall be alone and | Jute duty could have forced me—much less persuaded me at 
disengaged then, and not till then. In the mean time, make | first intimation, to expose the happiness that was just with- | 


disci f wcue i : , othe > | in our grasp to the hazards ef time.” 
~ jemaree ef your laenaian Op youn Gitlin, toy Suey SP Fletcher poured out protestations and prayers, and con- | 


" - | cluded with assuring Matilda, that, “if she would share with 
The interval was one of reposeful confidence to Fletcher, | pin at the ae - 
“ae ; 3 ’ present moment, his abated fortune, if she would | 
— of a wen J°y aoe — an ability, and a9 | a: once risk the uncertainties that he must encounter, he 
prseneal enedifen, Wo clvien Garbien as quecn eau tn pull] geen C=. P7stOOr aon ol the wonlilie 
I . e ’ | the world could make him.” 
ing tn momen ahmed own nlf Sah | “hai uct no tare, Te not igh i a ome 
out a pang; but Fietcher was @ passionate lover, and he had atl You ang mab Pp er tea ~ ae \ 
Rewer ~ — eee - a so agg ey. You have but to look six weeks backward to remember, | 
much estar vwib-ds ram sche called 4 -_ ae her! that the first fortune in the city was awaitine my acceptance, | 
aaa’ Shee Waste cage eporireat of oo aenien, and fashion, and brilliant family connexions. 1 sacrificed all, || 
save that what was but in the gristle with the daughter, had Coes EET ae Saget, oo yeu, 208 vow | ~ omer 
- - re | very lightly of in comparison with a fancied duty. | 
hardened into bone with the mother, and save that Mati da, | “A fancied duty? Good Heaven!” ? i 
from having had an education very much superior to Mrs. | d “ 
Preston’s, had certain standards and theories of virtue in her 
mind’s eye, that had never entered the mozher’s field of vision. 
Matilda, too, from having been all her short life in fashionable | 
society, did not estimate it at so high a rate as her mothber,|~ tilda a ? : ; ” 
who had paid for every inch of ground she had gained there. ! “ a papper te eee mee evetenil 
Matilda related her last interview with Fletcher, and showed | Speen, Let corselations bo what § 
hi “Do you believe,” said Mrs. P ar ad-| they were yesterday—burn those letters, and forget them.’ 
He en ak Ertan le ssa “TNoer? ved Fictcher—inaigan, “va bly. te Ga | 
—never. 
to this plan?” o ‘ P | 
“uy f+ ceiitin “lth” Bla be fctly inflexible when be||;, ys. - > that bound us is sundered—our engagement | 
~a up his mind —— he thinks a duty, however ridicu-|)  «: Amen!” said Fletcher, and he rnshed from the house— | 
aad appear to rs. bsolved £ his mind confused and maddened with broken hopes, disap- 
N course, my dear, you are absolved from your ENgPEC™| poi: td affection, and dissolving delusions. , 
There is one painful but sure cure for love. The slow- | 
aha choose oy” Meri os »| coming, resisted, but irresistible conviction of the unworthi- 
you choose! _My dear Matilda, you know how much | ness of the person beloved. * * - . | 
it was against my wishes that you should form this engegc- | ~ A little more than two. years had passed away, when one | 
ment—that you should give up the mest brilliant matchin the | bright morning, at the hour of ceremonious visting, a superb | 
city for what, at the very best, would be merely a genteel carriage, looking more like a ducal equipage than one befit- | 
establishment. But the idea of your going into the shade at ting a wealthy citizen of a republic, drew up at Mrs. Dunbar's 
once, giving up every thing, and living, perhaps, at lodgings,| door. The gilded harness was emblazoned with heraldic de- || 
or keeping with two servants that you must vices, and a coat of arms was embroidered in gold on the 
look after all day, and spend your evenings making your hus- hammer-cloth, and painted on the pannels. The coachman | 
band s shirts, by a single astral lamp, ride in an omaibus (you and footman, in fresh and tasteful liveries, were in the dickey, | 
might ride in that splendid carriage) and treat yourself, per- and the proprietor of the equipage (in appearance a very in- 
haps, to one silk gown a year—and all for what? Te humor) ferior part of it) was seated on the Lox with a friend. Within 
the notions of a — od ig in ry patie to || the —- was 4 lady, magnificently dressed iu the latest fash ‘ 
Garston, except is rather taller a@ straighter) jon. She seemed . | 
nose, and darker, larger eyes, not much larger either!” aa perfeet planoed | 








| 


“ A real duty, then; but so questionable, that nine out of 
ten would pronounce it no duty at all. It is not the money. 
I care as little for that as you can; but it is the terribletruth | 
you have forced on me—you do not love me.” 


ut 


eo Sangoma a wrong note. Matilda shrunk To warn, toc com:nand ;” 

path her mother was opening, as the images| but she had thwarted the plam—she had extinguished the 

of ber two lovers passed before her. , ee | ‘angel light’—she had herself closed the gatcs of Paradise, i 
Ob, mamma,” she exclaimed, “ there is a horrid differ-| and voluntarily circumacribed her vision to this world. She || 

ence ‘ them 5 and if I only could persuade } letcher to | had foregone the higher element for which she was destined ; || 

abandon this notion” — a ‘ but the wings she had folded. for ever betrayed by their flut- || 
Well, my dear, in my opinion, if he loves you, he will) tering her disquietude with the way she had chosen. ‘The 

Sf he does not, why then you lose nothing and gainevery thing. | face th it, turned heavenward, would have reflected Heaven, 

Luekil your engagement is a secret, as yet, and you have tak-| was fixed earthward, and the dark spirits of Discontent and 

en Bo able step. Garston pans here this morning | Disappointment brooded over it. 

@ look could bring him back to you.’ 

oe 





, het I have te | There is « baser traffic going on inthis world of ours, tha 

nr” i, gp podey wi ve 1 dee jong dream-|| that which the poet immortalized in his history of Faust, car- 

ing ae ‘Gwed ~ ns dull Rewind at ae | ried on under the forms of law, aud with the ioly seal and 

like, for ipstance, to wash the breakfast things, and stir up a | The lady ali Saed tent tee h and was on the door-step 

puddizg—to wesh and dress your children, and make abow!|| .waitine be. be gy me ee P; 

¥ Sop La ty Soot ‘ew 7” awaiting her husband. He did not move. The footman had 
og your | = aad’ 17 ey " oe bell, and Mrs. Dunbar’s servant stood awaiting the 

detestable ”’ Matilda pondered for a few moments, || entrée. 

and comalene “1 mpegs lie: ety papain a ed oe in with me, Ned?” she asked. 

the sacrifice I made to L have certainly proved myself|| “Oh, come with me, you,” she said, earnestly. 

$9 be weated as if I could be “Tc’s a bore! I can’t, and I will drive round the 



















ei? 
square, nnd take you up as we return,” 

The lady looked vexed and embarrassed; but there seemed 
no alternative. 

“Is there much company in the drawing-:oom, Daniel ?” 
she asked. 

“None, ma'am, Miss Ellen, that i#«, Mes. Dunbar, the 
bride—Miss Ellen that wassdon’t see company in a regular 
way, as it were.” 

“No? I heard she did. T’il leave my card, now.” 

While she was taking it from her card-case the doer open- 
ed, and Fletcher Dunbar, with a manner the most frank and 
unembarrassed, advanced, and offered herhis hand. “ Pray, 
Mrs. Garston,” he said, “ do not turn us off with a card; we 
are at home, and, fike all happy people, most. happy to hear 
congratulations.” 

Moulda Garston had not been under Mrs. Dunber’s roof 
since the memorable morning. when she feund Fletcher at hia 
father’s desk. How changed was hfe now to all parties! 
Fletcher had awakened from the dream of boyhood to a real- 
ity of teustful love, to which his ‘ ripened judgement’ bad set 


ll its seal, 


Ellen, who had resigned ber hope of reigning in Fletcler’s 
heart, was now its elected and enthroned queen. She looked 
like the embodied spirit of home and domestic love and Lap- 
piness. The two young women contrasted like the types of 
the spiritual and matesial world. 

Our good friend, Mrs. Dunbar, was at the acme of her fe- 
licity. It would have been in vain for her to try to represses 
the overflowing of her heart, and try she did not. It sparkled 
and ran over like a brimming glass of champagne. 

“Tam truly glad to see you here again, Matilda—Mrea, 
Garston. I mean,” she «nid; “1 really am, my dear. And 
now we have met, old friends together, I will tell you, that I 
never had ene hard thought, no, not one, at your breaking off 


| with Fletcher. Lt was providential all round, Fine pictures 


should have fine frames; you, my dear, just fit the ene you 
ar@eect ip, and obr little Elien was made to be worn, like a 
miniature, clese to the heart. Lused to be a believer in first 
love; now I think, ‘ eccond thoughts best.’ 


Onicis or tue Custom or Daixkixe Toasts.—The 
enstom of drinking toasts at feast« and celebrations, arose 
from the practice of pouring out wine or drinking iv honer 
of the heathen gods—and is a practice that still partakes of 
the nature of heathenism. Itwas one of the abominations 
of heathenisin to suppose that their gods would be pleased 
with the intoxicating dranght. Such a ponring ont of a 
libation was asna!ly accompanied with a prayer to the idol 
that he would accept the offering—and that he would be 
propitions—and that he would grant the desire of the wor 


i shipper. From that custom the habit of expressing a sen- 


timent or proposing a toa-t uttered in drinking wine ts de- 
rived. [Barnes’ Notes on I. Cor—ch. x. ¥. 21. 


A SIMPLE LIFE-PRESERVER ALWAYS AT HAND.—In many 
cases of opparent danger upon the water, safety appears at- 
trinalle by the proper use of a man's bat and pocket-hund- 
kerchief, which being all the apparatus necessary, is to be 
used thus: Spread the handkerchief on the ground or deck, 
and place a hat with the brim downwards on the miadle of 
it; then tie the handkerchief round the bat hike a bundir, 
keeping the knots as nearthe centre of the crown ns possible, 
Now, by seizing the knots in one hand and keeping the open- 
ing of the hat upwards, a person, without hnowing bow to 
swim, may fearicesly plunge into the water. 

“* An historical account of the first settlement of Salem, 
West-Jeraey. by John Fenwick Esq, chief proprietor of the 


jsame; with many of the important events that have oc- 


curred, down to the present generation, embracing a period 
of 150 years. By KR. G. Johnvon. Publisthed by Orin 
Rogers, Phila. 

Mr. Johnson begins by giving the dates of the principal 
discoveries in North America from the first landing of 
Columbus. Ln the list of settlements, made at different 
periods, it is strange that he should have omitted the Ply- 
mouth colony of 1620. 

Charles I. conveyed atl the State of New Jersey to his 
brother James, Duke of York. in 1603, and James coon af 
terwards conveyed the same to John Lord Berkely and Sir 
George Carteret. Major John Fenwick contracted with 
Lord Berkely for hall of New Jersey, in 1673, for which 
he agreed to pay £1000. He arrived in America in 1674, 
and purchased of the Indians the right to the soil of the dis- 
trict now incladed in Salem and Camberland counties — 
Mr. Johin-on states that he located his office for the transac- 
tion of all kitds of business in a house about 200 yards 
above the Salem bridge, which was designated under the 
imposing title of ‘my offiee at Ivy Point.’” He brought 
out with bim three daughters and their families; but his 
wife never came to this country. Fenwick died in 1684. 

Salen was made a port of entry in 1682. 

Mr. Johuson’s little volume will be consulted with much 
interest by the people of West Jersey. Histories of coun- 
es and townships are pleasant and valuable, and we could 
wish to see them multiplied. [North American. 


Aviev.—In using this expression, which habit has ren- 
dered trivial, few persons recollect or know its meaning, and 
that, in pronouncing it, they recommend their friend a Dieu 
—that is, to the protection of God. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. 


The News by the Great Western.—The arrival of a steam- 
ship from Europe, especially after an interval of two or three 
weeks, is now regarded in our commercial circles and cities 
as an event of no ordinaty importance. Its period is calcu- 
Jated to a day or two beforehand, ard speculation is busily at 
work upon the intelligence which it may be expected to bring. 
Steamships have already become an essential element of com- 
mercial intercourse ; and it seems almost impossible to real- 
ize that we have only possessed them since last year. To 
destroy them now, were it possible, would seem to roll back 
the tide of human improvement full half a century. 

Commercially, the news by this week's arrival is regarded | 
as moderately favorable. The weather bad of late been pro- | 
pitious in England, and apprehension of a failure of the har- | 














vest had nearly subsided. In the Southern Counties, the | 
Wheat had nearly all beeo secured, and bot quantity and | 
quality were satisfactory. The Middle Counties were more | 
backward and the prospect Jess favorable, but not decidedly 
bad. In the North, the harvest will be late, and probably a 


partial failure. Swill, the general prospect was much better) 
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half enough Specie to pay her Deposits, and hardly one-sev- 
enth the aggregate of her liabilities. However, we believe 
the danger of a Suspensiun on the part of that Bank—if it 
ever existed—is now passed. 

We remark that the Bank is abused in a good portion of 
the English journals—just as any such Bank will be in a time 
of trouble, let it take what course it may—on the allegation 
that it pursues too rigorous a system of curtailment, and wan- 
tonly adds to the embarrassments of the business commun'ty. 
This is cbsurd. We cannot perceive how the Bank could do 
otherwise than curtail, with Exchange setting strongly against 
the country, and her own vaults nearly drained of the precious 
metals. It strikes us that if financial affairs generally were 
as ably managed as those of the Bank of England have re- 
cently been, we should have less trouble and embarrassment 
than have for six years been experienced. 

Ex-Gov. Reynolds, General Rawlinzs and Col: Oakley, of 


|| IMinois, who went out as State Loan Commissioners, returned 


in the Great Western, and are understood to have negociated 
a loan of $4,000,000. It is believed that most of those now 
in Europe on the same errand will return lighter than they 
went. Money is still very scarce there, American stocks dis- 
trusted, and the current rates of interest from 6 to 10 per eent. 


—_ —— 
a 








than had been anticipated. On the 19th ult. matters looked | 





so gloomy that the price of Wheat advanced twu to three |) 
sh Hiogs per quarter—(eight bushels;) but the skies cleared | 
up, the weather became pleasant, and so rapid was the im- 
provement that the price fell as fast and as far as it had risen. 
Unless the weather shall have changed again, and very deci- | 
dedly for the worse, a moderate average crop will have ere | 
this been harvested and placed out of danger. It strikes us, i 
therefore, that all anticipation of a serious demand for bread- 
stuffs from this country by England must now be at an end, | 
and that the prices of Grain and Flour must be graduated | 
accordingly. We can now see no renson for anticipating any 


enhancement of these prices this season. Ht 


Corton looks better in England, though slight'y. The sales | ton is fated to encounter months and probally years of de- | 
at Liverpool for the week ending on the 9th were 34,100 | pression—that there is now very little prospect of a perma- i 
bales of all sorts, at an advance of 4 per Ib. om American. || nent return to the prices which ruled through several years | 
For the week ending the 16th, 23,090 bales, at a decline of | preceding the disasters of 1337. We entertain strong doubts | : : : hie 
jon American. For the week ending on the 23d, (latest | that the average return to the planter for the next ten years | those more immediately interested may be supped so wuch 


The Prospects of Colton.—It was well remarked, in the 
famous Cotton Circular, that the Great Staple of the South 


eeSSouEeEe———eeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Slavery feeling now so prevalent and increasing in England 
will yet be openly and effectually employed to depress the 
price and diminish the consumption of American Cotton. 

IIL. It has long been a cardinal feature of policy with 
Great Britain to strengthen her position in the East by in- 
creasing the wealth, production and physical power as well 
as the territorial extent of her Indian possessions. On this 
object rivers of blood and mountains of treasure have been 
lavished, and it is still pursued with sanguine spirit and un- 
yielding tenacity. India is now the mine of British wealth— 
the main pillar of her commercial and political greatness. 
To maintain her dominion over it, every energy of the three. 
kingdoms will be exerted whenever necessary; and it has 
been discovered by her statesmen that a diffusion of the bless 
ings of peace is a far better safeguard of empire than an in- 
crease of the munitions of war—that a stimulation and reward 
of the popular industry is the very best means of giving secu- 
rity to dominion and stability to power. It is understood, 
too, by British statesmen, however little noise they may make 
about it, that a nation which produces articles required for 
its own consumption or manufacture obtains them cheaper 
than by purchasing them abroad—a truth so plain that none 
but most astute political economists ever dreamed of dispu- 
ting it. India is the original seat of the Cotton culture; her 
soil 1s richly adapted to the production of every variety of 
that staple; labor is there even cheaper than that of Ameri- 











has attained a high national importance—that from a simple Hl can slaves. Nothing but the perpetual and most devastating 


Exchange, and in some measure the regulator of Currency. 
At this day, the price of Cotton affects sensibly the price of 
American products generally; the prosperity of the Cotton | 
interest involves that of all our great productive interests. It 


has become, therefure, the obvious duty of our whole people, ily be made to woo back the Cotton culture to the banks of 


and the duty of the press, to regard tke influences which are | 
or may be brouglit to bear upon Cotton with something mere 
than a feeling of vague curi sity or transient speculation. 





|| article of merchandise, it has Lecome the great instrument of | wars to which that country has till recently been subject, and 


its great distance from Western Europe by water, have de- 
| prived it of its original preémineuce in the production of 
| Cotton. From the considerations already enumerated, bat 
especially the Anti-Slavery one, a formidable effort will speed- 





the Ganges and the Indus; and, should the convulsions now 
rending the Ottoman Empire yet lead, as they may, to the 
|opening of a water or railway communication between the 


We have already expressed simply our opinion that Cot- | Red Sea and the Mediterranean, thus shortening by one-half 


| the distance from Calcutta to Liverpool, the attempt may in 
time be successful. 


It may be deemed presumptuous in us to 5h} om 


date,) the sales were 39,600 bales, at the full prices of the || will exceed ten cents per pound. We propose te offer some \ better informed, yet we cannot doubt that it is the interest of 
reasons for this belief, avoiding, fur the prevent, all those di- | the South to plant less Cotton and rely Icss on that steple than 


| 
previous week, and some reckon an advance of § The clo- 


sing prices were—Sea Island, 20}d. to 25d., Stained, 9 a | 
13; Upland, (large sales,) 6 a 84; Alabama, 6] a 9; New- | 
Orleans, 64 a 94. Low as these rates may be deemed, we | 
cannot hope for any signal improvement. The British con- H 
sumption of the current year up to that date (ncarly eight | 
months) had been bat 550,000 bales, of which 396,600 were | 


rectly growing out of the Financial and Currency questions | 
now pending in this country. 

It appears evident to us, then, that Great Britain—we | 
speak of her moneyed and manufacturing i -is un-| 
friendly to the Cotton interest of this country. True, our| 
Cotton is bought in large quantities in England; but there is 





formerly. With such crops as those of last year a)! the 
present, under existing circumstances, we must look fur a 
continual glut of the market and depression of the price. We 
firmly believe that if one-third of the area actually planted 
with Cotton this year had been left to waste, the product of 
the crop would have been greater than now. How much bet~ 


American, against 776,000 for the same portion of 1838, of || 8 evident and peryading desire to purchase elsewhere if} ter, then, had it been devoted to other and superficially less 


which 606,700 were American—a remarkable falling off. The | 


stock remaining on hand was 518,600 bales, of which 464,-| 
000 are American; last year, 506,300, including 426,000 | 
American. The stock on hand at Havre is said to reach | 
100,000 bales. In view of these facts, can any one reasona- | 
bly look for better prices? More of this anon. 

The Moncey Market is held to be slightly improved, mainly | 
through the effect of an Exchequer operation of Mr. Spring | 
Rice, by which a large amount of floating Exchequer bills | 
were converted into three per cent. Consols, giving sensible | 
relief to the market. Still, the current rates of interest are 
high; ten per cent. has been paid on good paper, and six is 
regularly charged by the Bank. Indeed, we hardly expect | 
to see interest so low as four per cent. again, since Parlia- |; 


ment has jast taken the important step of abolishing the || 


Usury Laws, except in cascs of loans on real estate, goods || 
pledged, &c. The change is said to be well received, and to 1 
have aided to remove the embarrassments impending over || 
business. Perhaps it will be equally popular five years || 
hence—but we doubt it. 

The pressure is still sevore in England, and specie leaves 
London for the Continent faster than it is received from 
America. The Quarterly Average of the Bank of England, 


published on the 20th of August, was summed up as follows: 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, eer £ 17,969,000 Securities eeeee £25,588,000 
Deposits eeccee oe + S,029,000 Bullion.......+++3.265,000 


Total......£25,998,000! fecoesceoces - -£28,853,000 
This strikes us as a beggarly account for that Bank—not 














practicable. The Cotton of India, of Egypt and of South | 
America, at all times commands better prices in Liverpool | 
than corresponding qualities of American product. Every in- | 


crease of the product of other countries is hailed as a tri- || 


umph; while direct and formidable exertions are put forch to 
stimulate and encourage such production. Several causes 
conspire to produce the state of feeling from which this con- 
uct proceeds. 
I. In the first place, thero still linger many impulses of ri-| 
valry and jealousy if not of positive envy and dislike in the 
breast of our couutry’s su ly progenitor. John Bull looks 


upon the thrift, enterprise and greatness of Brother Jonathan || 


very much as a tyrannical father would upon those of a son 


who had flogged and fled from him a minor—with something | 


of pride, certainly, but with more of dislike and aversion, and 
a spice of smothered self-reproach, This may have a remote | 
bearing, but it has no inconsiderable one. 

If. The next incitement to commercial hostility is a deep-| 
rooted and palpable one. Great Britain, as a nation, is ve. 
hemently Anti-Slavery, and is becoming more intensely en- 
gaged in the cause every day. Having driven direct Slavery | 
from her own dominions, she is now busy with its existence | 
elsewhere. Thousands on thousands of her people are band- | 
ed in direct hostility to it every whore; very many of them 
have entered into solemn combinations not to use or traffic in 
the products of Slave labor. Tie line of conduct which may 
be the result of principle or fanaticism with some, will doubt- 
less be embraced, so soon as it , from mo- 


profitable culture! Will not the South ponder these consid- 
erations? Surely, the Cotton Convention at Macon ought to 
be held, even though it confine its attention to,topics essen- 
| tially different from those contemplated in the call. 


Moncy Matters.—We learn with pleasure that at a Con- 
vention of delegates from the Western Safety Fund Banks, 
| held at Auburn last week, it was resolved to provide for the 
| redemption in this city of the notes of all the General Law or 
Free Banks at a rate not exceeding } per cent. This is an 
| excelent movement, and wil tend greatly to equalize perma- | 


| nently our State Currency. It is but justice to the Free 





| Banks, however, to add that most of them had attended to 
this matter for themselves, but others were laggard and need~ 
ed the spur. Henceforth, we trast, all New-York Bank notes 


| which are not kept at par in this city will be redeemed az 


|| rates not exceeding that above stated. Tho Farmers’ Bank, of 
|| Hudson, Staten Island Bank, Farmers aod Drovers’ Bauk, 


| Somers, and Commercial Bank, Troy, have alccady arranged 
| fur the redemption of their 2 es af par by the North Amec- 
can Trust and Banking Company of this city, and many oth- 
ers of the ‘ Free‘ Banks at § per cent. We wish all New- 
York Banks could Le made to see that it is their permanent 
and true interest to keep their notes at par in this city, as 
those of New-England are kept at Boston. 

We have an-unpleasant item to add, howe.er—viz: that 
the Commercial and City Banks of Buffalo (the two newest 
Safety Fund Banks) have discontinucd the redemption of 





tives of selfishness or hatred by others. We believe the Anti- 


their notes in this city, leaving them to run down to 5 or 1) 
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p*r cent. discount, as the proverbial moderation and disin- 
terestedness of the brokers shall dictate. It strikes us that 
this step is wholly unjustifiable, and calculated seriously to 
affect the standing of those institutions. 

Stocks are at a low ebb in this city and every where else, 
most Bank Stocks being considerably below par. U.S. Bank, 
which has been down to 104 and a shade lower, has rallied, 
and sells at 106 and a fraction. Treasery Notes and Post 
Notés go hard. Exchange on Europe is 9 a 10 per cent. pre- 
mium—the former the current rate—the latter is demanded 
for the best bills. Little Specie now goes to Europe, and 
considerable is received in moderate sums from Tampico, 
New-Orleans, &c. Business is becoming brisk; many mer- 
chants in the city, and purchasers are rather more forward 
than sellers. Goods are held low, but credit undergoes se- 
vere scrutiny. Money is still scarce, and obtained with great 
difficulty. 


Marxe.—The Annual Election in this State was held on 
Monday, and resulted in the entire success of the Adminis- | 
tration party, as was expected. We have few returns; but! 
the victory is more signal than that of last year. -Gov. Fair- 
field’s majority was then something over 3,000; now it is| 
6,000, and may reach 7 or 2,000. There will be an Admin- | 
istration gain in the House, and probably also in the Senate. | 
The vote is considerably smaller than last year. 





Vermoxt.—The late Election in this State was more 
equally contested than any which had preceded it for many | 
years. Gov. Jenison’s majority is greatly decreased, be hav-| 
ing probably lost 1,000 votes while his opponent has gained | 
some 2,000 on Mr. Bradley's vote last year. The following | 
is the best table we have been able te compile, but it must 
not be relied on as strictly true: j 

Counties. Jenison. Smilie. Jenison. Bradley.| 
Addison, 6 towns,...... 692 584 583 447 
Bennington, 3 towns,... 551 746 605 656 
Caledonia, complete, ...1464 2035 1779 1887 
“Chittenden, do. «++ 1706 1725 1725 1732 
Essex, 8 towns, ....... £77 282 271 301 | 
Franklin,” complete, .. .1943 1735;ab)1100 1300 

963 567 





Administration. His District is composed of the counties of 
Jackson, White, Overton and Fentress, which together did 
not give thirty majority for either Polk or Cannon—report 
says 29 for Polk, but the Whig account from Fentress (which 
is not definitely heard from) would give Cannon a majority 
in the District. Of the Representatives claimed as Admin- 
istration, the Whigs claim that the following cannot vote to 
instruct Messrs. White and Foster: Mr. Embree of Roane, 
a Whig county; Mr. Pursell of Dyer, also Whig, and he un- 
der a written pledge to vote the sentiment of his county ; Mr. 
McKamy of Blount, do.; Mr. Gaines of Shelby, a Whig 
county, in which he succeeded by 5 majority, while Governor 
Cannon had 50 and the Whig Congressman also a majority. 
If all these should vote against Instructions, as claimed, there 
would still be a majority of one.in each branch of Members 
clearly Administration.—The Whigs have threatened wcon- 


—_—__-—_———__—— — 
| Lovistaxa.—George Strawbridge and Alonzo Murphy 
have been appointed by Gov. Roman Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, vice George Eustis and P. A. Rost, re- 
stgned. So the idea that Hon. Rice Garland has resigned 
his seat in Congress to accept a Judgeship must be mistaken. 


0 We have been requested from. New-Jersey to entreat 
ail good citizens to-refrain from making bets on the result of 
the approaching Election in that State. The request is a 
very proper one, and we entreat that due heed may be given 
| to it, especially in this city. To bet on an election yet to take 
place is exceptionable in any event, but in the case in ques- 
| tion peculiarly so. Unhappy circumstances have given rise 
to an extraordinary excitement and to much mutual recrimi- 
nation in New-Jersey—one party alledging gross frauds 
against the other last October in polling illegal votes, to 
|| which is retorted a charge still more serious, if possible, of a 











test the return from Rutherford County, which elects an Ad- ) falsification of returns so as to change the main result. These 
ministration Senator and the Representative by about 50 votes i are grave charges, implying gross and criminal abuse of 
in 3,900, but we believe the threat is not likely to be executed. || power somewhere, and cannot fail to add greatly to the ir- 


|| taken. 
| Hardin. The Advertiser asserts that both the Whig can- 


It is probable, therefore, that Messrs. White and Foster will 
be instructed out of the U.S. Senate. 


Kestuckxy.—We infer from the course of the Louisville 
Pubtic Advertiser that the Administration party of Kentucky, 
despairing of success in a direct political contest, will proba- 
| bly support a State Ticket on the ground of opposition to the 
great Railroad projected to run from Charleston, S. C., to 
Cincinnati, Ohio—or rather, to allowing it to establish a 
Branch of its Bank in Kentucky. Such a course would give 
strong local aid to the ticket, especially in the neighborhood 
of Louisville, where the great Railroad is no favorite, being 
calculated to build up its rival, Cincinnati. Hoa. Albert G. 
Hawes is spoken of as likely to run for Governor on the 
combined Administration and Anti-Railroad Bank interest. 


cian of the same stamp or an Anti-Railroad Whig shall be 
If the latter, it will probably be John L. Helm of 


H didates (Governor and Lieutenant) are strong Railroad Bank 


men, and were selected as such, and that the present Acting 





Orleans, 9 towns, .....- 623 612 659 449 
Orange, 14 towns, .... . 2076 2474 2266 2045 
Rutland, 17 towns, ....2432 1672 2129 1119 
Washington, 14 towns, .1574 2192 1544 1952 
Windham, 19 towns, .. .2554 1827 2554 1564 
Windsor, 16 towns, ....2895 1819 3047 1728 


Total ....-00+ee0019,371 18,666 18,839 15,988 
Jenison’s majority....705: Last year, 2,851. 

* This includes not only all the vote of Franklin County as at pres-_ 
eat constituted, but also of that part of Lamoille which was taken from | 
Franklin and now forms a part of the Franklin Senate District. In | 
Franklia County proper, Gov. Jenison’s majority is larger. 


Lamoille, 11 towns,.... 584 808 | 
| 
| 





The 40 or 59 remaining towns gave Jenison over 2,500 ma- 
jority last year, and have probably given him over 1,000 now. | 


Governor (C. A. Wickliffe) is of the same stamp—the de- 
ceased Gov. Clark having been of ite pre i 


at ‘ 
We can procure no full statement of the votes cast for 





tion. We are able only to give the following: 





His majority will hardly reach 2,000; last year 5,544, being | 
the highest he ever received. The whole Whig State ticket | 
is elected, probably by about the same majority. 


The Senate is divided as fullows: Opposition—Addison 3, | 


Chittenden 1, Franklin 3, (gain,) Grand Isle 1, Rutland 3, 
Windham 3, Windsor 4—in all 18; Administration—Ben- 


nington 2, (1 gain) Chittenden 1, Caledonia 2, Essex 1, Or- | Allen......++0++ 642 


Dist. I. Concress, "39. Pansiperr, "36 
(Murray’s.) Boyd, A. Murray, A. Patterson, Op. V.B Harcison. 
Caldwell ..5838 297 416. ccccece497 302 
Callowoy ..734 451 154 ccccceed a0 99 
Graves ....464 292 176.c0ccee. 363 158 
Hickman .. 460 386 290. cccccce del 193 
Livingston. 402 376 537 ceccees D561 225 
M'Cracken 80 243 225 .cercccoe 106 149 | 
Trigg .....573 20 350. cccccceddD 271 
Union.... . 364 7% B35. ceee s 266 205 

| Total, 3665 2128 B513......3,203 1,607 


C* In '37, the vote was for Murray, 2,921; Boyd, 2,547; 
Campbell, W. 1,833. The politics of the District have va- 
| ried very little in many yeors. 


IIL. (Underwood's.) Hise, 4. Underwood, Op. V. Buren. Harrison 
BOD cocccess 373 201 


ange 3, (gain,) Orleans 1, (gain,) Washington 2—in all 12— | Barren..... eevee 1078 L1G2.o0eeeee B26 787 
nett Adm. gain 2. | Edmonson .... ....257 noc ccse e144 322 
: , m - LAGOS cocscccoee che re m2 

In the House of Representatives, the Whigs claim 223 to | Mentese. 472 279 a0 179 
110; their opponents claim that there will be nenrly or quite | Simpson. ..++..+++338 er 257 327 
atic. The truth is probably about midway between them. || Todd ....0.++0++- 306 626 e000 cece 212 500 
a i} Warren ..0+000-.647 953 .ccececs 41M 763 

Tessxssex.—The political complexion of the new Legie-|| Total........ A216 5,153 e000. 2,260 8,831 


Jature of this State is regarded with much interest, in view of | 
the fact that Semtor Foster stands pledged to resign if in- | in this District by 66 
structed to support the Sab-Treasury and the Administra- || ceeded over Mr. Hise by 292; in 37, Judge U. had no oppo- 


tion, and Judge White, though wader no pledge, will proba- | 
bly do likewise. It was first understood from 
declaration that he should resign upon ascertaining that | 
there was even a nominal Van Buren majority. but he gives 


his pledge a different construction, and will not resign untij | tion of this State has recently been taken for legislative pur- 


formally apprised that the majority are adverse to him in po- | 
litical views. The usual count makes the State Senate 14 
Administration to 11 Opposi-ion, and the House 
Of the majority, however, the Nashville Banner claims Mr. 
Samuel Turney of the Senate as elected by the Whigs and 
pledged against the Sub-Treasury and other measures of the 





votes; in ‘35, Judge Underwood suc- 


sition. His majority now is 937. In 1836, Mr. Hise wos 


Mr. Foster's | beaten in the District for Lieutenant Governor by 406 votes. 


Sovta Canotisa.—A State Census of the White popula- 


poses. It shows an increase of 6,236 Whites in the State 
within the last ten years. 


IsDiaxa.—The State Journal says that there is an O,po- 
sition Majority of seven im the Senate and an Administration 
majority of twenty in the » in the new Legislature of 
this State. Wopresume the House must stand 60 to 40. 


For Lieut. Governor, it will be a question whether a politi- | 


Congress in most of the contested Districts at the late Elec- | 


CH In 1833, Judge C. Tompkins (Opp.) beat Me. Hise } 





ritating excitement of a doubtful and desperately contested 
| election. We say to all, Do not bet upon Elections; but, if 
| you do, by all means let New-Jersey alone. 





| ‘The Postmaster at Modile.—From « semi-offcial article 
1 in the Globe, we learn that this officer is in debt to the Go- 
{| Yernment for a large amount (we believe over $20,000,) and 
that he is likely to be allowed to resign and settle up his ac 
|| counts to the best advantage. He came on to Washington 
| with a story that he had been sick, that during bis illness his 
| Agent or Deputy had used the funde of bis office to satisfy his 
individual engagements, and that large drafzs had recently 
been made on his office which would not be paid on fresenta- 
| tion! Under such circumstances he had started on a tour of 
pleasure! Finding in Mr. Kendall's manner little indication 
that his delinquency would be winked at, he returned post- 
haste to Mobile. In fact, he was distinctly informed that, if 
a single draft on his office should be protested while it had 
properly funds to pay it, his name would be reported to the 
President, and that the result would probably be a change in 
| the incumbency of the office. 
i} Thus far the Globe and the Postmaster General—and we 
| like the spirit of the thing, only that it is not carried far 
It strikes us that Mr. Kendall has set down his 
stake in the wrong place. In these days of almost universal 
defaleution, the treatment of the culprits can hardly be too 
strict; and it seems clear to our mind that the punishment 
should fuliow swiftly on the heels of the offence—or at least 
of its discovery. Now the fault of this Postmaster consists 
not in his inability to repay the money he has abstracted from 
| the public chest, but inthe talking of it. Most clearly he 
should not have applied it to the discharge of his private re- 
sponsibilities at all. If, therefore, Mr. Kendall had procured 
his removal on the simple discovery of his default, and dealt 
with him afterwerd os the law directs, wo think he weuld 
have done the business a liule better than as above indicated. 


} enough. 


President Van Buren is on his return from his tour through 
| this State, and bas reached Albany by this time. He has every 

where been received with cordiality by his supporters and 
Nothing has oc- 

curred to mar the gratification which so extended a tour must 

have affurded him. We presume the public business must 
| now require his immediate return to Washington, whither his 
' Cabinet officers have nearly all returned within the last two 
weeks, 

Gov. Seward has returned to Albany, after a tour of six 
weeks through the Northern, Western and Central portions 
of the State. 

A Whig Young Men's State Convention was held on 
Wedncsday at Worcester, Muss.—6 to 800 Delegates in at- 

tendance. 

i Gen. E. P. Gaines of the U. 8. Army was complimented 
with a Public Dinner at Memphis, Tenn. on the 20th ult. 

Binghamton, Broome Co, has elected Whig Charter Of- 

| ficers. 

| John T. Anderson of Botetourt Co. one of the Conscrve- 
tive Members of the Virginia Senate, has declared his reso- 
lution to adhere to Mr. Rives to the utmost, and oppose Mr. 

Van Buren's reélection if*he does not abandon the Sub- 

Treasury Scheme. 


generally with courtesy by his opponents. 
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David Graham, sen., a highly respected Counsellor of this 
city, died at his residence on the 10th inst. after a short ill- 
noes, aged 60. The Courts all adjourned over, from respect 
to his memory. 

Lyman Rathbun, an accomplice of Ben. Rathbun in the 
Buffalo forgeries, died in Texas on the Ist ult. 


A Smart Frost was experienced in different parts of the 
country about the 29th ult. or at the time of the cold spell 
(for August) in this city. We hear of it at Woodstock, Vt., 
at Fredonia, Chautauque Co., N. Y., and in Western Mas- 
sachusetts. We hope and believe that the Corn Crop re- 
ceived lithe damage. 

Cherokee Troubles.—Rev. William Potter, a Missionary 
among the Cherokees, writes that there have been but three 
lives lost by violence in the recent troubles among that peo- 
ple—we presume those of Ridge, Boudinot, and one other. 
Still, those troubles ave been very serious, and are by no 
means settled yet. } 





| the law of Great Britain. The following is a summary of its 


GENERAL NEWS. 





LATE FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival at New-York, at 11 o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, of the steamship Great Westerns, Capt. Hosken, in 
16 2-3 days from Bristol, whence she sailed at 7 o'clock on 
Saturday evening, 24th ult., we have London advices to 8 
o’clock of the preceding evening, and Liverpool to an earlier 
hour of the same day—being twenty-four days later than our 
previous advices. The Great Western brought 110 passen- 
gers; among them Ex-Governor Reynolds, of Illinois, Rev. 
N. 8. S. Beman of Troy, Rev. E. N. Kirk of Albany, Lieut. 
Sarlat of the French Navy,end Mr. Francis Hall of the N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 

The political news is abundant and of considerable im- 
portance. The Pessy Postace Bitt has passed both 
Houses of Parliament, received the Royal assent, and is now 


provisions : 

Sec. 1. Every letter of a given weight, to be hereafter de- | 
termined, one penny; with a proportionate increase for great- | 
er weight. Parliamentary franking abolished. | 








The Congestive Fever prevails in Kentucky. | 

The Great Storm.—The commercial papers are filled with | 
accounts of damages sustained at the South from the effects | 
of the late gale, especially along the coast of North Caroline. | 
A large number of vessels were wrecked or driven ashore, | 
In Tyrrel County, N. C. the tide rose to such a hight that the || 
inhabitants were compelled to seek safety in their garrets and | 
on trees. Nearly all the cattle in the lowlands of the county 
were destroyed. } 

The Woollen Manufactory of John Morrow at North | 
Paterson, N. J. was burnt on Friday of last week. Loss 
$12,000; insurance $7,000. 

Hon. Henry L. Pinckney has been reélected Mayor of 
Charleston by a unanimous vote—1,458 to 0. 

The Railroad Bridge over the Mohawk nearest to Troy 
was burnt on Wednesday, probably by a spark from one of | 
the engines. Loss $6,000, besides interruption. 

When will our Railroad owners provide against the escape | 
of fire-sparks from their flues? It must be easy to do so, 
and the loss and danger encountered by neglecting it are en- | 
tirely too great. | 

Fire in Boston.—The extensive stables of Mr. Doolittle in | 
Brattle-street were consumed by fire on Tucsday night of this | 
week, and many adjoining buildings injured. Fourteea horses 
and a number of carriages were destroyed. The loss amounts | 
to many thousands—in good part insured. 

Militia Reform.—A Convention of Military Officers and | 
others who desire a Reform in the Militia System of the | 
United States, is called to assemble in this city on Monday 
the 7th of October. 

Counterfeit Bills of the State Bank in Boston, of the de- | 
nomination of $10, of Perkius’s check plate, have just made 
their appearance. They are well executed. 


Santa Anna.—A ramor of the assassination of this indi- | 


vidual, which bas been circulated, proves to be false. } 
Hon. James R. Black, Judge of the Superior Court of the | 
State of Delaware, died at his residence in New Castle, on 
the 4th instant. N 
Admiral Baudin has becn appointed to the command of 
the French squadron in the Mediterranean. 


' 


Drought is complained of at the South. i 


The Ohio River has been raised by recent rains. 

The Upper Mississippi bas been extremely low this sum- 
mer. 

07 A letter from Fort Gibson, under date of 24th July, 
says that there is at length a prospect of the settlement of 
the existing difficulties among the Cherokees. Licut. Bow- 
man, of the U. 8. Dragoons, died on the Sunday preceding. 


F The honorary degree of L. L. D. has been conferred 
upon Alexander H. Everett, by the faculty of Middlebury | 


College. ofS * ath ow 


Free Negroes in Alabama.—By a law of the last session 
of the Alabama Legislature, all the free of color who 
poset ine State after the 1st of August next, are to be 
enslaved. 


Yellow Fever in New-Orleans.—The New-Orleans papers 
caution Northerners not to reach that city till the fever is 


| masters of vessela for letters conveyed by them. | 


Sec. 3. The Lords of the Treasury are authorized to sus-| 
mop wholly or in part, any Parliamentary or official privi- 

ge of sending or receiving letters by the post free of post- 
age, and to make any other regulations for the future exer- 
cise of official franking. 

Sec. 4 relates to to the Two-Penny Post in London aud 
Dublin, and leaves it to the Lords the Treasury to say 
whether they shall be cuntinued, or whether the rates shall 
be reduced. 

Sec. 5, 6, 7 and 8 relate to stamp papers. 

Sec. 9 and 10—unimportant. 

Sec. 11 authorises the Lords of the Treasury to make any 
reduction they may consider expedient in the allewance to | 


See. 12, That whenever the word ‘ letter’ is used in this | 
act, it shall apply equally to newspapers; but not so as to | 
deprive newspapers of any privilege they now possess of pass- 
ing free of postage. 

The Queen was to prorogue Parliament in person on the 
27th ult. A ciscumstantial and positive announcement ap- 
peared recently in the Morning Post (the leading journal a 
fashion) that Her Majesty was about to be united in marriage || 
with Prince Albert of Cobourg Saalfield, nephew of King ) 
Leopold of Belgium and cousin of the Royai bride; but the 
report is contradicted and proved utterly destitute of founda- 
tion. 

Parliament has passed an act making temporary provision | 
for the Government of the Canadas, which received the Royal | 
assent on the 17th. The following is a summary of its pro-| 
visions, as given in the Commercial Advertiser: | 

The 1st section provides that the Special Council shall con- 
sist of not less than twenty Members, and no business to be | 
done unless cleven be present. 

Sec. 2 repeals the provision of the act of 1 and 2 of Victo-| 
ria, chap. 9, preventing the making of permanent laws. All 
permanent laws to be laid for 30 days before Parliament pre- | 
vious to being confirmed. } 

Sec. 3 repeals the provision of the late act prohibiting tax- | 
ation. No new tux to be levied except for public works and 
objects of municipal government, and such taxes not to be ap- 
propriated by Government. 

Sec. 4 repeals the provision of the late act prohibiting the 
alteration of acts of Parliament, but no law to bo passed af 
fecting the temporal or spiritual rights of ecclesiastics or the 
law of tenure. | 

Sec. 5. All laws to have a publication in the Gazette be-| 
fore going into effect. 

Archdeacon Swachon of York bas been consecrated Bishop | 
of the Protestant Episcepal Ceurch of Upper Canada. He 
| will probably return to America by the Great Western in) 
| October. 
Bishop McDonald, of the Roman Catholic Church of Can- 
ada, is in England. He arrived at Liverpool from Quebec 
jon the Let of August. | 
| The Great Westera made her last passage out to Bristol | 





jin 12 days and 11 houre—the quickest passage across the 
Auantic ever made—and the British Queen reached Ports- 
mouth in 13 days 14 hours—so that she was fairly beaten. 
The actual difference, afier allowing for the greater distance 
to Portsmouth than to Bristol, is said to have been 28 hours, 
or 240 miles. The British Queen was repairing at Black- 
wall when the Great Western sailed—had 170 ——- 
engaged, and would probably come out full—sailing on 
Ist inst. 
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a contract had been made to convey the mail by steamships 
twice a month each way between London and Halifax for 
£50,000 per annum, and from Halifax to Boston at corres 
ponding periods for a further sum of £10,000 per annum. 
A further arrangement is also completed and will go into ef 
fect in 1841, by which a steamship mail eonnected with the 
above will touch at all the British Isles in the West Indies 
and its South American Colony at Surinam. By this ar 
rangement almost every part of the Eastern Coast and Islands 
of America will be brought into direct and speedy communi- 
cation with Great Britain. The time consumed in the transit 
fe 


rom London to London again, touching at every point and , 


remaining long enough for answers to letters, is but 58 days. 
The cost of this West Indian Mail is to be £240,000 per 
annum. 

The Chartist excitemeut appears to be dying away, though 
the fire still rages in some of the Northern Counties. Many 
of the leaders in the late disturbances at Birmingham and 
elsewhere had been convicted of sedition and riot, and sen- 
tenced to transportation, imprisonment, &c. Rev. Mr. Ste- 
phens, one of the originators of Chartism, is sentenced to 
imprisonment for eighteen months. 


Mr. Spring Rice is to retire from the post of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and be succeeded by Mr. F. T. Baring. Mr. 
Rice is to be raised to the Peerage. Mr. O'Connell lately 
triumphed over him in defeating a recharter of the Bank of 
Ireland at present. A temporary continuance is to be grant- 
ed; and it is intended that the charters of the Banks of Eng- 
land and Ireland shall both expire together next time; when 
the Banking System shall be subject to such modification as 
experience shall suggest. 


A bill providing further for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade has become a law. Much feeling exists in England 
on the subject; and some indignation was manifested against 
Mr. N. P. Trist, our Consul at Havana, who is accused of 
favoring the inhuman traffic. 

Tie Thames Tunne! is nearly finished. 

Mr. Jaudon has closed his U. S. Bank Agency in London, 
but will make a tour on the Continent before returning 

Mrs. Robinson, wife of Morris Robinson, 2. = , 2... lresis 
dent of the U. S. Branch Bank in New-York, died recently in 
London. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 

In the House of Commons on the 22d of Augnat, *' ful- 
lowing important announcement was made by Lord ]’u.wer- 
ston: 

Mr. Hume asked the noble lord, the Secretary of State for 
the foreign Department, whether the statement which had 
recently appeared in the public journals was true—namely, 
that the five powers had agrecd on a basis for the settlement 
of the affairs of the East. 

Lord Palmerston was glad that the the Hon. member for 
Kilkenny had asked him the question, because it would enable 
him,to state that which he had no doubt that it would be sat- 
isfactory to the Hlouse to hear—namely, that on the 28th of 
last month a note had been presented to the ministers of the 
Porte, signed by the representatives of the five great powers, 
technically called a collective note, which stated that they 
were instructed by their respective governments to inform the 
Porte, that the five powers were agreed generally as to the 
affairs now pending between Turkey and Egypt, and that they 
were directed to ask the Porte to suspend any negotiations 
inte which it might have entered with Mehemet Ali, and not 


to proceed therein without the knowledge and concurrence of 


the five powers, That note has been =a the Turk- 

ish government with great thankfulness. The House might 

therefore be assured that there would be no disturbance of 

the peace of the East, unless some new object of difference 

arose, of which there was no prospect whatever at present, 
From the London Morning Post. 

Reported Marriage of Her Majesty.—1: is our duty this 
day to make the Briush people an announcement which they 
will receive with intense interest, and we hope ahd believe 
with unanimous satisfaction. We have received from a cor 
respondent resident at the Court of Brussels, and enjoying 
the confidence of that Cour!, a¢ ation which enabl 
us to state, in the most di t and positive terms, that a 













matrimonial allia:ce is about take place between Her Brit- 
annic Stajesry ond his Se a the Prince Albert 
Francis, second son of Ernest, reigning Duke of Saxe Co- 
Saalfield. 

aed ~ i and auspicious a destiny 

will : country, accompanjed by 
their Majesties the Queen of the Belgians, He 
will arrive, we we to say, to depart no more, 


He will arrive, we , to impart new lustre 








over, which (Aug. 31) was increasing. 









In Parliament on the 21st it was officially announced that 


security to the British Crown, and to constitute the domest'o 
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happiness and sustain the social virtues of the Illustrions 
Lady by whom, in the ordination of a gracious Providence, 
the British Crown, is long, we trust, to be worn. 

The Prince Albert Francis of Saxe Coburg was born on the 
26th of August, 1819. He is, therefore, three months’ and 
two days younger than her Majesty. 


Turxey.—London, Aug. 22.—Letters from Constanti- | 


nople of the 3ist alt. confirm the accounts previously re- | 


ceived of the acceptance by the Porte of the mediation of 
the Five Great Powers in settling all differences between 
the Sultan and the Viceroy. Nevertheless the Hadji Saib 


| Effendi, accompanied by M. Anselm, an attaché of the 


} 
| 


From Sourn America.—The ship Benj. Gaither, from 
Chagres, brings as « passenger Mr. Sweetzer, the bearer 
of a treaty negociated between the governments of the 
Ecuador and the United States. Overland dates from Perg 
are the Sth of June. The Chilians were still at Lima, but 


The father of this Prince, Ernest, Duke of Saxe Coburg || French Embassy, was to set out for Alexandria, with a | expecting soon to withdraw. It was reported that Gen. 


Saalfield, was born on the 2d of January, 1784; succeeded || 
his father, Francis (the father also of the King of the Bel- 
gians) on the 9h of December, 1806; and married, first, 
Louisa, daughter of Augustus Duke of Saxe Gotha Altenburg, || 
who died on the 30th of August 1831. The issue of this | 
marriage was the Prince Ernest Augustus, now, together with H 
his illustrious father, on a visit to the British Court, who was ji 
born on the 22st of June, 1818, and the Prince Albert Fran- \ 
cis, the distinguished object of this notice, who was born, as | 
above stated, on the 26th of August in the following year. | 
The Duke of Saxe Coburg Siaalfield, the father of Princ || 
Albert, contracted a second marriage on the 23d of Decem- }, 
ber, 1832, with the Princess Maria of Wurtemburg, who was | 
born on the 17th of December, 1792. | 
We understand that Her Majesty wili not be present at the || 
prorogation of Parliament; from which we infer the proba- || 
bility that the Queen’s speech may contain some allusion: to | 
the nuptial contract we have felt ourselves authorized to an- | 
nounce. | 
Be this, however, as it may, we venture confidently to pre- 
dict that this interesting and important subject will be brought 
under the notice of the British Parliament early in the next | 
session, and to intimate the probability that the next session | 
of the British Parliament will be accelerated for the purpose |) 
of this consideration. 
It is gratifying to be enabled to state that the youthful Prince | 
who is about to acquire so strong a claim to the respect and || 
affection of the British people is acknowledged by ali to whom || 








| 


he is personally known to possess the graces of person and || 


manner, as well as the lasting and more valuable qualities of | 
intellect and disposition, which are calculated to render the || 
respect and affection of a virtuous and intelligent people an 
easy and natural tribute. 

We cannot conclude this announcement without breathing | 
a Frayer, in which the whole British nation will fervently 
naite, that the Royal union winch is about to take place, may | 
be productive of happiness to our beloved Sovereign, of aug- 
mented dignity and security to her throne, and of honor and 
advantage to her pzople. 


Fraxce.—The treaty between France and Mexico has been | 
ratified. 


splendid decoration for Mehemet Ali, and with an offer of 


to the Viceroy and his family, provided he would consent 
to restore Syria - the Sultan. ab Es 

Clot Bey, the first physician o Pacha of Egypt, ar 
rived at Maresilles on the J5th inst. 

At2 o'clock on the 17th inst. the three decker Monte- 
bello with Rear-Admiral Lassusse ou board, sailed from 
Toulon for the Levant. 

Late intelligence trom Constantinople to Aug. 3, states 
the ramor that Ibrahim Pacha was about to enter Koniah, 
and that in consequence of Russia preparing to act upon 
that movement, Adv iral Roussin had ordered the French 
Admiral Lalande Yo hold himself in readiness to enter the 
Dardanelles. ‘The young Sultanisindisposed ‘The Russian 
Ambassador has had several interviews with the Turkish 
Minister Kogrew Pacha. 


A report prevailed that the Pacha of Janina had raised | 


the standard of revolt. The reported occupation of Bas- 
sora by Kneschid Pacha is said to have been confirmed — 
Prince Milosch had, since the death of his son Milan, for- 
warded to the Porte a new claim to be reinstated in his 
Government. 


By news from Malta, we learn that Mehemet Ali is re- | 


ported to have declared to the European Consuls that he 
did not mean to detain the Turkish flect, and thot it was 
at perfect liberty to retarn to Constantinople. Letters 
from Odessa unnounce that the Russians were freighting 
transports in that harbor and at Taganrog. 

The London Times says that King Louis Philipe is 
sending a confidential agent to Constantinople, on some 
mission which he did not deem it expedient to intrust to 
the aceredited Ambassador of France to the Porte. 

Another accoant says—Mehemet Ali wrote, July 16, a 
letter to the young Sultan declining his offer of giving to 
him the government of Egypt, and demanding. in addi- 
tion and in perpetuity, all the other provinces now under 
the Viceroy. 

Redschad Pacha, Torkish Ambassador at London. had 
left with his attaché for Constantinople. Ahmet Teithi 
Pacha, the Ambassador at Paris, was also shortly to return. 

The Five Powers, it would appear, are disposed to take 


The Duke and Dachess of Orleans were traveling through the young Sultan ander their protection, and recommend 


the scuth of Frace, and were every where received with |'him not to accede to the terms of Mehemcet Ali. 


marks of affection. | 

The féte of Napoleon had been celebrated in several dis- 
tricts by fireworks, illuminations, &c, 

On the occasion of the Ninth Anniversary of the Accession | 
of Louis Philippe to the threne, his Majesty was gracionsly | 
pleased to grant pardens, cc mmotations, or diminutions of 
punishment to 719 persons condemned to imprisonment; 
viz.: 162 at the bulks, and 557 in the central houses of cor-| 
rection and other prisons. Among the convicts who have 
experienced the royal clemency are 10 who were condemned | 
for offences connected with the troubles in La Vendee and |. 
the West of France. 


SPAIN. 
It has become evident that the Carlist standard carnot | 
long continue to wave pros ly either in Biscay or Na- 
varre ; and its Chiefs are so convinced of it, that they are 
devising all means for parrying off or meeting the inevitable 
contingency. The greater part propose getting rid of Don 
Carlos, as the greatcst cause of embarrassment, and declaring 
the Basque Provinces, within a certain line, neutral urtil a 
general peace, the surest and complete impunity being ee- 
eared to the Provinces under the guarantee of England and | 
France, and certain conditions being made for the family of | 
"Carlos. The latter might be allowed by Muroto to escape to” 
Aragon and try bis fortune there. Lut nothing is certain. 
A Madrid letter of the 5th August mentions tle excitement 
caused in Madrid by the rumors of negotiation. 


, 
Letters from Bayonne of the 18th state, that on the 16th 
four of insurgents in garriawn at- Urdax evacuated 
the place on the approach of 11 Joyal companies, commanded 
by Colonel Aldare, and retired to Vera. Two revolted bat- 
were then encamped in the vicinity of that town. Ow- 
ing to the presence of Don Carlos in the Ulzama, nu fresh 
desertions had taken place. General Elio was advancing | 
with five battalions and two pieces of artilicry to reduce the 
rebels. The Christinos had made no movement, Don Car-| 
lcs was at Estevan on the 16th August. 
A letter from the frontiers 
the 13th of July, 200 














| 






frontier near io to the Pa- |) 
chalic of Ceutari, with mode a treaty | 
of peace, binding the Austrian ter- 
ritory, which, however, 


| tnining advices from Macao tothe 10th. 


In case 
Mchemet uses force, Alexandia is to be attacked. The 
Captain Pasha of the Turkish fleet was waiting to be dis- 
missed by the Egyptian Viceroy from his command, in 
order to repair to Malta with his treasures. 

From CuHisa.—The latest dates from China through the 
Great Western are in a Singapore paper of April 26, contain- 
Atthat date the de- 
livery of the op:um was in progress at Lintin, to the High 
Commissioner, by order of Capt Elliott. Other matters re- 
mained in a statu quo, the Chinese Commissioner being in 
negotiation wit! the Foreign Consula—he exacting from them 


a pledge that mo more opium should at any time be brought, | 
and they hesi-ating to enter into so sweeping a stipulation, | 


as beyond their official powers. 


The American Consul in a reply to the High Commission- 


er, stated that only 1,500 chests were in the possession of his 
countrymen, which being the property of British subjects, 
had been made over to Capt. Liliott. 

We shail probably isave something later from China by the 
British Queen, an overland mail being expected. It is highly 
probable, however, that ali difficulties were soon setiled. 

LExpress. 

A Berlin correspondent of Galignani’s Messenger, states 
that Prince Puckler Muskau is expected shortly at lis estate 
of Muskau, in Prussian Silesia. Immediately after his as- 
rival, a wager of 1,000 louis which he bas laid with the Baron 
de Biel, that horses of pure Arah blood will bear more fatigue 
than those of pure English blood, will be decided. The par- 


ties will mount the hurses themselves; that of the D’rinee is | 


from his own stables, and came from a celebraved stul weur 
Alexandria. The horse of his adversary is from Somerset- 
rhire. 
ern Germany. 


Later rrom Perv axp Paxama.—Advices from Peru to ' 
the Sth of June, and from Panama to the 171th July, have || 
been received by the schooner Benjamin Gaither, from Cha- 

A treaty has been negotiated between the republic of | 


gres, 
Ecuador and the United Siates, of which Mr. Sweetzer a 
a on bonrd the schooner, is the bearer. The Chil- 
ans were about to evacuate Lima. At Payton from 18 to 
20 persons were dying daily of the small-pox. 


against Bolivia. 





of the Cincinnati College, has 
the University of Athens, and en- 


|the hereditary government of India and its dependencies, | 


It is proposed to ride over a great portion of North- | 


Gamarra, the new President of Pera, had declared war 
against Bolivia. 


Imrortaxt From Buenos Aynes.—We have been favored 
| by a commercial house in this city, with the following im- 
| portant intelligence, contained in a letter dated 
i “ Mowrevineo, July 6, 1839, 
| Our last advices from Buenos Ayres, give the following 
| information, and the report seems to be generally believed. 
' On the 27th ultimo, supposed at the instigation of Rosas, a 
| mob entered the Senate Chamber, whilst the House was in 
| session, and put to death the President in his chair, shot his 
| son, a Colonel in the Army, and severol others, and about 
200 persons bad been arrested and thrown into prison. The 
| cause of these proceedings is said to have been an attempt 
| prematurely discovered to upset the present Administration. 
«Last night the bark Richard Willis, from Salem, drifted 
on a reef of rocks at the entrance of the harbor, has bilged, 
| and will most probably be totally lost.” 
[Courier and Enquirer. 








From the Norfolk Beacon of Friday. 
LOSS OF THE SHIP MILLEDGEVILLE. 

| We give below an account of the loss of the packet > | 
Milledgeville from New York bound to Savannah, wi 
the loss of several passengers and one of the crew. 

Shipwreck and Loss of Life —Sevcral seamen arrived 
here yesterday afternoon, who stated that they belonged to 
the ship Milledgeville, Capt. Porter, which sailed from New 
York on the 21st ult. with a cargo of dry goods, &c., and 
several passengers. ‘bound to Savannah, and was totally 
lost on Thursday morning, at 2 A.M. on Chickamacomico, 
about 20 miles north of Cape Hatteras. Fight passengers, 
among whom was a female, aud one of the crew, were 
drowned. 

Captain Porter remained on the beach to attend to that 
part of the cargo which washed ashore. 

We also learn from the crew of the Milledgeville that 4 
number of cattle were driven ashore on the beach, sup- 
posed to be from soine ve«sel bonnd to the West Ladies. 





Destruction of the *Great Western.'—We learn by a 
gentleman direct from Detroit that the splendid steamboat 
Great Western was nearly desiroyed by fire at Detroit on 
Sunday evening last. The fire caught below the upper 
deck near the smoke pipes, about an hour and a half her 
her arrival from Chicago, and before the flames could be 
got under by the city engines, which were promptly on the 
spot. ali her upper works were destroyed, together with a 
good part of the baggage belonging to passengers. The 
damage to the beat is estimated at from $25 to 330,000.— 
One passenger (a gentleman from New Orleans) lost $10, 
000 in money, draits and plate. The boat was owned and 
commanded by Capt. Walker 

[Fredonia Censor, Sept. 4. 


Moun! Pleasant Slate Prison.—The counter-investiga- 
tiun of the management and discipline of the State Prison at 
Sing-Sing by a Committee of the State Senate has been brought 
to a close, after an arduous examination of witnesses through 
twenty-one days. The Editor of the Hudson River Chroni- 
cle, who was in attendance throughout as chief complainant 
ogainst the Prison management and reporter, states that a 
series of inhuman and illegal acts were proved against the 
officers of the Prison of a most revolting and outrageous 
The Report of the Committee will not be made 
till after the mecting of the next Legislature in January, but 
Mr. Wells’s report of the testimony will appear forthwith in 
the Chronicle. 

T7 Miss Westfalls, the victiin of the Appleby outrage, is 
not dead, as was erroncously stated by the Buffalo papers, 
| on the authority of her father, who appears to have resorted 

to a direct falechood to procure subscriptions to aid him in 
carrying on a prosecution. The exposure has given rise to 
| suspicions unfavorable to her character—very unjustly, it 


If Appleby is not guilty of the outrage charged 


character. 


seems to us. 


|| pon him, why did be not show it on his exumination at Buf- 


It was said || 


that Gamarra, the new I’resident of Peru, had declared war | 


| falo? Why dil his friend, Justice Barton, see fit to commit 
him to prison and refuse bail in any amount?—We shall 
await further proceedings in the case with strong interest. 
Mobile, Sept. 3—The Sickness.—We regret being com- 
pelled to state, that the health of our city is worse, and that 
increased 


the number of deaths h=s greatly within the last 
two days. 
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pe We owe an apology to our Quarto patrons; we had intended 


oversight to order its execution until too late. We sball try hard to 
procure one in seasen for our next Volume. 


7 All poosous receiving this No. of The New-Yorker who wish 
to receive no more will greatly oblige ws by giving immediate notice 
of that fact, in such a manner as not to subject us to Postage. 





A Word with the Reader.—With the present number we 
clese this volume of The ( Quarto) New-Yorker. In the 
next we shall alter somewhat the arrangement of our paper. 
Instead of giving extended criticisms of new works under 
this head, as we have often done, we shall here present only 
brief Editorial notices of books, men and things. Reviews 
of American books, sufficiently interesting to allow of par- 
ticular comment, accompanied by extracis, will commence 
on the first page of the paper.. To impart an vspecial value 
to this department, we shall contrive to be in possession of 
original works before their day of publication, so that our se- 
lections will be the first seen by the public. We shall be en- 
abled to do this from our seq:aintance with the chief pub- 
lishing houses in the country. 

We trust that our readers are by this time fully aware of 
our peculiar views in criticism, and that they are prepared to 
g° along with us in our endeavors to substitute in place of | 
indiscriminate praise 2 fair statement of the merits and faults 
of all books and works of art. One reason for our wishing 
to introduce free extracts into our longer not'ces is that we 
may prove what we ssy on the spot. Critics ahould not con- | 


in or out of the pulpit. Had he devoted his fine powers to 
legislative business, he would lave won the applause of list- 
ening Senates—as a mere extempore speaker he would bave 
surpassed his present high efforts. Let any one but hear him 
converse, when animated by his theme, and say if purer and 
aobler eloquence could be expected to flow from mortal lips. 
His thoughts may be said to grow cool while taking the form 
of words from his pen; they harden and congeal a little on 
the open leaf; but when they go po further than his tongue 
and there find their expression, they are as warm and as ra- 
diant as the sunny fountain from which they flow. His flu- 
ency of speech is wonderful; his language is as copious and 
as strong as the waters of a deep river, whose sources are 
fed by a thousand springs. His voice is soft, elear, distinct 
and melodious; he playsaipon it with the skill of a master 
upon a perfect ins 
From the conclud ords of the Preface to the volume 
befure us we learn that it was ‘ prepared- under the pressure 
of many carca, not uomingled with sorrows.” What those | 
sorrows in part were it is not difficult to conjecture. While 
pursuing with quiet footsteps and a deep resignation to the will 
of Heaven, a path of duty not unbeset with thorns; while en- | 
gaged in arduous, intellectual labors, requiring the most entire 
placidity of mind and freedom from distracting cares; while | 
devoting his best energies to the dearest object of his love— 
the Church; this man, with a reputation as untarnished in 
religion and morality as that of Bayard in the less noble | 
cause of chivalry—this Christian man was opprobriouaty | 
slandered and “ misused and persecuted” by the promulga | 
tion of a base and ‘contumelious lie. True it is, that the 
manner in which it was promulgated was its best refutation ; | 





a 





teat themselves with simply referring to productions which 
readers often cannot, or, may be, 
number of new books bent to us, 


Bat peruse. From the | and idiots enough to believe in any calumny, however fuul and 
Tepeblications, | monstrous. It was thought expedient to prosecute to the ut 


but, in a community like this, there are not wanting kaaves | 











periodicals, &e., we are often unable to do than glance | most rigor of the law the wretch who, to gain a little money || 


through them and farnish a brief commentary. This com-| 
mentary or notice is not to be received as a calmly delibera- | 
tive opinion, but rather as an announceinent, attended as a | 
statement of first impressions, which may or may not prove 
correct in the sequel. It is honest to declare, and it is but 
justice to ourselves to add, that no notices are ever admitted | 
except those which are supposed to convey inypartial views, 
The delay which has someumes occurred in acknowledgmeg | 
recent publications, will by the plallnow adopted be avoided 
in ove received shall at all events be imme-! 
diately this journal. Our readers will thus re- | 
ceive early and correct information of all the issues of the | 
American press, 

| 


- Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D. Rector of St. Thomas's 
Church, New York.—Thisis the second volume of Dr. Hawk's 
Contributions. It is “ A Narrative of Events connected with | 
the Rise and Progress of the Protestant Fipiscopal Chureh in | 
Maryland.” The first volume contained the History of the | 








Church in Virginia. I: was published by the Messrs. Harpers, || public duties. 


and received with favor both inand out of the Chureh. There 
is much less matter in the second than in the first volume; 
but it is written in the same flowing and easy, yet vigorous 
style, and seems to us less occupied with details and more 
interesting to the general reader. It has been before the 
public for about two months; on announcing itin this journal 
we did not intend to defer an extended notice for so long a 
time. As the work will become standard in American letters, 
it matters not, as it does in the ease of ephemeral produc- 
tions, that we shuuld be so late in recommending it to reflect- 
ing and intelligent readers, whatever may be their religious 
opinions or profession. Its place in a well-selecied library 
could not be more werthily occupied. Perhaps there is no 
State in the Union whose political is more closely interwoven 
with its religiows history. We may assert, therefore, that in 
a perusal of this worf much @nformation is gained—informa- 
tion no less valuable to the statesman and patriot than to the 
Ecclesiastical Student. . 

Apart from its intrinsic interest and value in various points 
of view, this work will be with especial favor as the 
prodaction of one of the clergymen in the 






| to sustain his miserable life, dared attempt to tarnish so fair || 
a fame; the consequence was that which was anticipated—a 
confession of “ guilty" on the pat, of the accused, and his | 
immediate condemnation by the judge. Throughout this un- || 
happy affair the cendact of Dr. Hawks was mild and full of 
charitable forgiveness—hi« actions were those of one worthy 
to be esteemed a disciple of the meek and enduring Jesus.— 
Though the issue of the whole matter was to elevate the ob-| 
ject of the persecution still higher in the affectionate respect | 
of good men, it could not fail to leave a most painful impres-| 
sion on his mind. While it was in progress, it doubtless oc-| 
casioned no small portion of the sorrows to which he so feel- | 
ingly alludes. 

We are iaformed that Dr, Hawks is about to resign the 
Recyership of St. Thomas's Church and retire from the city 
to*the pleasant villoge of Flushing, not to take upon himself 
any new pastoral care, but to engage in the education of | 


young men. His health, we believe, demands such a course ; | 











| he has severely suffvred under that common disease of public | 
speakers, bronchitis—and is often incompetent to perform his | 





Dr. Hawks was formerly a Professor in| 
| Washington College in Connecticut, and ‘has always taken 

a lively interest in the cause of education. Certainly no one 

is better capable to teach the higherbranches. His learning 

lis various and extensive. There are few among the most 

distinguished members.of our Bars and Senates so well read 

| in constitutional law and history as Dr. Hawks. It is a de- 

plorable fact that the youth of America are better taught in 

every other department of knowledge than in the history of 
their own country. A study like this should nét be deferred 

to years of maturity; it ehould be presented to the boy at his 

earliest period of comprehension. 

The departure of Dr. Hawks will occasion the sincerest re- 
grets. Few ministers ever enjoyed a larger share of thgJove 
and reverence of their congrégations. To us, there is this 
cause for congratulation in his removal to a different sphere: 
his occupations will connect him still more closely with liter- 


———————————— 
his countrymen. (New York: John S. Taylor—1 vol. octavo, 
pp- 522.) 

Works in Press.—* Letters from the Old Woil ].”—Har- 
per and Brothers have in press two volumes of Mrs. Haight’s 
admirable letters, partly published, as our readers are aware, 
in the columns of the New-York American. Of all literary 
productions, we regard those of an intelligent and gifted trav- 
eler as the most deeply interesting—especially if the travel 
has passed through places unfamiliar except in tradition, to 
the general reader. We have, from time to time, read these 
delightful records of the journey of this bighly accompljshed 
lady with great pleasure, and we congratulate the public that 
they are now to appear in a collective form. We shall not 
fail to review them at length, so as to anticipate their day of 
publication. 

Harper and Brothers have also in the press “ Dianche of 
Navarre—a Play;” by G. P. R. James, Esq., author of 
‘ Darnley,’ ‘ Gentleman of the Old School,’ &c. Also, ‘Henry 
of Guise,’ a new novel by the same wonderfully prolific writer. 
Also, a new novel by Mrs. Gore, author of ‘The Cabinet 
Minister,’ &c., entitled “ The Courtier of the Times of Charles 
the Second.” They have recently published, as the eighty- 
fifth volume of their Family Library, an excellent treatise of 
a popular cast on “ Animal Mechanism,” by Dr. Griscom, il- 
lustrated with plates. 

Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, have published “ Fair Ro- 
samond—a Novel ;” by Thomas Miller. . 

We understand that Theodore S. Fay, Esq., has sent to 





4 this country the sheets of a novel, fully prepared for the press, 


called ‘‘ The Couptess of Ida.” 





“ The Charter Oak and other Poems; by John Jay Ad- 
ams.""—There is truth in the conception of the leading poem 
of this small but very neat volume, but it is badly wronght 
cut in the execution. The author’s argument, if we under- 
stand it, is this: that the Poetry of our day, to be effective 
and popular, must enter into the feelings and spirit of the age 
—that it must cease its twattle about Parnassus, and Heli- 
con, and the invisible powers invoked by a once living but 


| now buried poputar faith, and Jay strong hold on the giant- 


like inaterial agencies of our own day and generation—on the 
steamboat, the railroad, the wind-outspeeding locomotive, and 
the mountain-leveling march of physical improvement. This 
we believe to be the idea which ‘ The Charter Oak’ was in- 
tended to illustrate. We say again it is a just one, and wor- 
thy of heed; and the last three pages of the poem, being the 
must accordant with the design, are the best. (S. Colman, 
8 Astor House.) 





Common Schools.—The Secretary of the American Com- 
mon School Society, estimates that there are in the United 
States 3.500,000 children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, and that 600,000 of the number do not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a Common Schvol education. The number of 
Common Schools in the United States is estimated at 80,- 
000. Number of teachers in these schools, 95,000. 








&7 Te Horace Mann, Esq., Editor of ke Common School Journal, 
Boston: 

Dear Str: Having seen a criticism in your journal of Aug. 1 on 
Town's Spelling Book, we hope you will not deny the following brief 
reply a place in your next number. A statement of facts is no less 
due to the public than to the author. 


The book you have reviewed was the first edition on a new princi- 


ple, oublished more thaa 18 months since. consisting of 5,000 copies. 
Soon after, the work was revised, and 78,000 published and sold. A 
second, careful and critical revision was then made, under the eye 
and approval of three eminent professors whose knowledge of words 
and competency to judge of their correctness, as definers. ne intelli- 
gent man will venture to question, After which, up to June last, 88,- 
000 more were published. F : 
Now, sir, as you speak of haviig seen several notices of the 0 
the New-York papers, it seems quite extraordinary you should 
been whelly igeorant of any revision whatever. But suppose you” 
avow your utter ignorance of the fact, (which is unavoidable to evade 
the charge of being disinffeavous,) it would not be very compliment- 









ary pursaits. Hie will be able, we confidently trust, not oni" 
to continue to their conclusion these Contributions to the Ec- 
clesiastical History of the United States, but to prepa’ 

the press other matters of history of a sectilar cast, to agtme: | 
quaintance with which his past studics must have led him. 





Amorican Charch. It is 
Dr. Hawke the most 








indeed, 7 We me oye tr stray into the smo 
country. We paths of literature, we doubt not th 
ever beard apartadlte an tit ws he hae for the 











intelligence of passing events, espe- 

: It is exceediagty diffcult 
If his design is public good, 
selfish or personal consider- 
ly defeat his own end.—- 
@ before us. For, after the 






































































ie last in the train were very badly shattered, the first being 
Sileemeged broken.” 


Be 





4 © "Séyveral passengers were standing on the end of the plat- 
form and were seriously injured—viz: William Chequer, 


Py 
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From this be gives forty-aine couplets of synonomous words. For 
these we have cought, in each ef the revised editions, especially in the | 
last, and have beem able to find but eleven in such connection, as they | 
trequoted, viz: polt, a blow ; sip, to sup; fang, tusk, tooth ; cygnety 
a. swan ; funnel, a tuunel; limous, slimy ; neutral, neither ; oscitate; | 
yawny gape ;-cold, gélid ; hard, callous; and coruscant, glitteriag— 
We'think no disinterested intelligent man would have takén excep ! 
tion to these words; and the critic himself will not venture to aay) 
and he cannot show, they are not good, if not the very best definers 
in the language. | 

In defining by two words, as consanguinity, blood relation, or from | 
the common caption as glacis (resembling) ico—¢landiferous (bear-| 
ing) acorns—hederiferoug (producing) ivy—equiverous (eating or 
feeding on) horse flesh, &c. The critic must either admit he was ig- 
norant of the meaning of those words, or acknowledge them to have | 
the most precise analytic definition which can be given, and at the 
same time perfectly intelligible to a child. He has no alternative in) 
this matter but ‘to say distinctly, those words by him selected under | 
their respective captions, are incorrectly defined, (which he knows to, 
be untrve,) or frankly confess he has wrongly imputed error when no 
error existed. 

The quotation from Dr. Blair, however good, has no more applica- 
bility to Town's Spelling Book than to sny or every school dictionary 
im the English Language. These school books now are, and ever 
have been, the appreved works from which children acquire their 
knowledge of definitions ; and yet they never attempt to give the aice 
shades. Look at the following words from Webster's School Dic- 
tionary, New Haven edition, 1835, and test them by Dr. Blair's pre- 
cision—melt, to dissolve; jumble, to mix; lament, to weep; dogma. | 
tize, to assert; displant, to remove; dislocate, to displace; ferment, | 
to work ; lance, a spear; brogue, a shoe, &c., with about 4,500 others | 
by Aim defined by ove single word. In Walker's, Johnson's, or Wor | 
cester’s Dictionaries, there are found 8,000, 7,000 and 14,000, and ia. 
Webster's 12,000, defined by one, two or more single, separate, un- | 
qualified words in synonymous form. 

Now let the critic show us, and shew to the world too, if he can, if 
there is any more, or even as much precision of import acquired by 
the child, from any or all words thus defined by those approved lexi- | 
eographers, as may be obtained from Town's columns, by the aid of 
the caption pow on page 24 of the last revision. It is almost uniform- 
ly true that school dictionaries give the most commons, abstract sense 
of the word to be defined. This being known, its various senses are | 
with difficulty perceived, as the word occurs in its several connec- 
tions. Let this common abstract import of words become as familiar | 
to children, while in school, as their spelling usually does, and no man 


The Madison Papers.—This great national work will be 
early in November, in three volumes octavo. Much 
delay has arisen from the condition of the MS. and the ne- 
cessity of explaining many allusions, familiar at the time of 
writing, but rendered obscure by the lapse of sixty years. 
Mr. Gilpin, the Solicitor of the Treasury, has been occupied 
with the preparation of the notes. Mr. Sparks, it is stated, 
has also lent his valuable assistance. The typographical exe 
cution of the work is said to be very“superior: 








LIABILITIES OF STAGE OWNERS. 
At the late term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a case was decided of great public interest, and 
with the permission of Mr. Peters, the Reporter, we pub- 


lish the points decided, and which must hereafter rule the 
conduct of the stage coaches. 
‘Wuuas B. KES, iff in Error, vs. Francis W. 






SaLTonsTat. ene 
In September, 1837, the Defendant in Error, Mr. Sal- 
tonstall, instituted an action in the Circuit Court of Mary- 


land, for the preoveny of damagés against the defendant, 
the owver of a line of stages for carrying — from 
Baltimore to Wheeling. On 6th of eos r, 1836, 
Mr. Saltonstall and his wife passengers in the stage, 


a) 
As soon as the decision was ended ‘he pretended owners 


“seized the rt the by-standers resisted and endeav 

/to rescue him, declaring him to be free and Fy 
let him run at large, but the Virginians still maintan.g 

' position by force, and bowie knives, 

| &c., threatening the lives of those who would 
them or the negro, and all ee 


z 


and daggers. At this unsual and horrible the popu- 
lace became and attacked them stones and 
whatever missiles they could get hold of. They at length suc- 


| ceeded in getting him into one of cur justi 
| guarded him (as is stated) for a new trial. Before the door 
|of the office the excited multitude assembled, demanding jus- 
tice and the negro, but all of no avail—the entrance was 
gvorded with pistols and bowie knives, At this time the 
Sheriff arrived and begged to be heard, and requested the 
mob to disperse, but this was also of no effect. At length 
the cry for the public arma was made, the arsenal broken 





by the 
the stage was upset, and Mrs. Saltonstall most severely in- 
jured. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for seven 
thousand , and exceptions havi: n taken to the 
of the Court, the defendant (Mr. Stokes) prosecuted 
a writ of error to the Supreme Coart. 
After fall nt by very able Counsel, the following 
 pameagee were sustained by the unanimous opinion of the 
ourt, delivered by Justice Barbowr. 
. 1. An action against > owners of a stage ee 
or carrying passengers, for an injury sustained by the wi 
of quo a by the. patting the coach, the 
owner is not liable, u the injury was occasioned by the 
negligence or want of proper skill or care in the driver of 
the carriage, in which he and his wife were passengers ; 
and the facts that the carriage was upset, and the plaintiff's 
wife injared, are prima facie evidence that there was care- 
or negligence, or want of skill, on the of the 
driver; and throws upon the defendant the burden of 
= that the accident was not occasioned by the driver's 
un 


2. It being admitted that the carriage was upset and the || 





of discernment will venture to deny the acquisition to be of vast im- | 
portance. does A. i 

Distressing Accident.—As the train of care from Fite} 
delphia to this city over the Camden and Amboy Railroad ap-_ 
proached the landing at Amboy on Wednesday, a disastrous 
casualty occurred through the negligence of those entrusted | 
with its management. As the train began to descend the! 
inclination to the water level the engine car was detached (as | 
is not unusual) and the passenger cars soon attained a danger- 
ous velocity. There appears to have been but one brakeman | 
on the train and no other person belonging to it. The brake- 
man attempted to check the speed of the train with biobrake, | 
but it broke, and he failed in his attempt to reach another. | 
Say the passengers— 

“‘ The cars proceeded with an increased velocity, until they | 
brought up against two baggage crates upon a car that came | 
over by a train before the passenger train, forcing this car 
against the crane used for hoisting the crates on board the | 
boat, shattering it to pieces, and carrying away the posts that | 
prevent the cars from running into the dock, forcing a great 
“mass of materials against the boat. Part of the crane falling 

the wheel house broke it in, but fortunately did not dis- 

the boat. If the boat had not been lying there, in all 

ity the whole train of cars would have run off the 
wharf into the river. Both ends of all the cars except the 














the most, and was very badly 


Washington City, thigh and collar bone broken; Richard 










Botler of Pa N. J. thigh brokem;. James Aiken of 
received 


_Sority of the 











if with the utmost pradence and caution ; and it the disaster 


|| the act of the plaintiff or his wife, in rashly and improperly 
this 


peaceful . It appears that well k 
woe dilerasty th wade & wouttins ores 


| we discovered an unusual 
house 


plaintiff's wife injured, it was incumbent on the defendant 
to prove that the driver was a person of competent skill, 
of good habits, and in every respect qualified and snitably 
prepared for the business im which he was engaged ; and 
that he acted on this occasion with reasonable skill, and 


in a was occasioned by the least negligence or want 
of skill, or prudence on his part, then the defendaat is liable 
in this action. 

3¢ If there was no want of proper skill, or care, or cau- 
tion, oi the part of the driver, and the stage waa upset by 


springing from it, then the defendant is not li to 


estan 5 Sanit the want of mreper eet Re A of — 
placed rs in @ state of peril, a at 
that due © feasonsble ground for oup 1 hey beeen 
would upset, or that the driver was inca of managing 


his horses, the plaintiff is entitled to recover, although the 
jury believe, from the position in whichthe stage was 
pused by the negligence of the driver, the attempt of the 
plaintiff or his wife to escape may have increased the peril, 
or even caused the stage to npset; and although they may 
also find that the plainuff and his wife would probably have 
sustained litte or no injury if they had remained in 


t If the driver was pe of competent skill, and in 
every sui repared for the basi- 
ness in which he was Pree war 
wes ie Fis fault, or want of skill. or care on his part, or 
that of the defendant or his agents, but by physical disa- 
bility, arising from extreme and anasnal cold, which ren- 
dered him incapable for the tine to do his duty, then the 
owner of the stage is not liable in an action for the damages. 
for am injury to one of the passengers: 


From the Marion (Ohio) Visiter. 
Disgraceful Occurrence —Teesday morning last 
& scene of confusion and excitement never before witnessed in 





sometime since taken 
2 eae ae and lodged in the jail of 
county for trial. On 





ded to overflo . The 
heard; pen Bi 


of the Court of 
mp oiolign 


unskillfalness and default of the driver, | 


Monday, the day set for his trial, || ford 
of s assembled to || Place. 








\open and the arms obtained, which presented a horrible 
spectacle. The excited populace under arms still demanded 
| entrance, which was refused. All the orders of the Sheriff 
| and Court to restore order seemed to be of no effect. Pistols 
and bowie knives were all the law. 

At length one of the Associate Judges, (Judge Anderson) 
| who had left the beneb, in defiance of cocked pistols and flash- 
| ing steel, forced his way into the office, after which others 
| followed, and burst open the back door, by which meas the 

negro made his escape. He bed run but a sbert distance, 
| when he was overtaken by his pursuer, who threatened him 
| with a presented pistol, to shoot him, if he did not At 
| this time amumber of the enraged multitude fell wpon the pur- 
| suer and knoeked him down, another who came to his assist- 
ance shared the same fate. The confusion continued until 
Fer) fo 

rioters esce not since 

‘heard of. ~ore ae is 

We would furthe > remark that the rioters (we befleve eight 
_in number) wére the same day arrested, and _rceughized to 
appear from day to day, under bonds of $600 each. - 
Fire at St. Lowis.—A most destroctive fire broke out at 
| St. Louis on the morning of the 31st ult. in a large warehouse 
\of Messrs. Blain, Tompkins, & Barrett, on Water-street, 
‘which before it was eubdued destroyed this and the wholesaic 
jestablishments of Stettinius & January, Oscar Cobb, G. M. 
p Willing, Alleyne & Co. and Z. N. Roberts, with several 
smalier establishments. During the fire, two barrels of pow- 
der successively exploded, throw ing off a roof and scattcnng 
timber in all directions, but though ral firemen were in 
the building none were injured. however, the 
lend wail of Messrs. Blain, Tompkins, & Barrett's store fell 
joutward, killing H. B. Turnbull, James Hayden, a son of 
| Mr. Chas. Brewer, and one other ; and it is feared that many 
‘more were crushed beneath the ruins. The aggregate foss 
\is variously estimated at $100,000 to $200,000; insurance, 
$40,000. It is stated that the firemen of St. Louis nobly did 
\their duty, but were not seconded as they should have been 
ee 





——— ESE 


Notice to Correspondents —We received a communication at too 





= 


the | late an hoor for insertion in The New-Yorker of the present week, 


| signed E.W.8. Apprehensive that if its publication should be de- 
| layed until oer succeeding number, the purpose im view by its author 
| would not be answered, we have taken the liberty of giving it another 
| direction. We shall be obliged to the author for his address, to be left 
| at our publication office, or for such information as will enable us to 





sMarcied, 
9, Rev. wi . Rey. h '. 
Sept. 9, by - aan epee, Hugh Bisir to Sarah 


} 4 yy Elder John H. Currier, William R. Brewster of Stea- 
ben to Eliza C. Mitchell of this ci 


New Hartford, Rev. Mr. Fowler, Heary F. Eames of 
Utes, Oneida Ca: to Emily & daughter of Jaceh Seri! Exq of tha 
Sandy Hill, Rev. Mr. Sherrill of N. Hart- 
SLs iy bee ear 


Sherrill of the former 
Diev, 


wife of Archibald Mcliroy, 68, 
Suowden, 47. 








At 10 a’clock, |) yw, 





occtipied at least 


wes literally crowded) | 
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